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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LII, No. 5. 


NOVEMBER, 1907. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A COURSE 
OF STUDY. 


At the Morganton Convention, the following resolution, 
presented by Mr. C. W. Wright, was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
president of this Convention, consisting of one superin- 
tendent, one principal, one oral teacher, one manual 
teacher, and one professor of Gallaudet College, to recom- 


mend an outline course of study covering ten years, with 
text-books suitable or adapted to the deaf, and leading 
up to the college course; and that this recommendation 
be published in the American Annals of the Deaf as soon 
as practicable. 


As such committee the President appointed Principal 
Charles W. Ely, of Maryland, Chairman; Dr. Amos G. 
Draper, of the District of Columbia, Secretary; Mrs. Anna 
C. Hurd, of Rhode Island; Dr. Robert Patterson, of Ohio; 
and Mr. Conner W. Wright, of Georgia, all of whom accepted 
the appointment. 

The nine subjects covering the purpose were accepted 
by the following collaborators, respectively: 


Oral Work Mrs. Anna C. Hurd. 

Manners and Morals............ Dr. Amos G. Draper. 

Arithmetic Dr. Amos G. Draper. 
Dr. Robert Patterson. 
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English Composition........... Dr. John B. Hotchkiss. 
United States History......... Professor Allan B. Fay. 
English History................Miss Elizabeth Peet. 
Mr. Conner W. Wright. 
Natural Philosophy............ Professor Herbert E. Day. 


Mrs. Hurd subsequently found it necessary to withdraw 
from the work entirely, whereupon the paper on Speech 
and Speech-Reading was prepared by Professor Percival 
Hall. 

Below will be found the several reports of the collab- 
orators. 

Neither the committee nor the collaborators individually 
‘an claim perfection for their work; principals and instruc- 
tors may think best to vary from its details in their practice ; 
still it is believed that the course as outlined, both in part 
and in whole, is a firm step toward the object sought, 
namely, to provide a united, systematic, and homogeneous 
plan by which the profession may be largely guided -in 
preparing able pupils for higher instruction. The com- 
mittee will welcome criticism of the course outlined, believ- 
ing that discussions by teachers who have had _ experi- 
ence along the different lines of work will add greatly to 
the value of their report. 

W. 
Amos G. DRAPER, 
RoBERT PATTERSON, 
ConNER W. WRIGHT, 
Committee. 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 


OwinG to the limits of this report it will not treat the 
subject of morals and manners in any extended way. 
Nevertheless that matter, in its effects upon the career 
of a pupil entering college or going into any employment, 
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is not infrequently the most vital of all. From the atmos- 
phere of guardianship in institutional life he enters that 
of the college or of business, which by comparison is one, 
outside certain hours, of almost perfect freedom. At the 
same time, unfortunately, temptations and allurements 
are increased. Here no talents will save him, no merely 
intellectual capacities will enable him to pass safely through 
the shoals and breakers. Talents may even contribute to 
the peril of his position; for instance, by giving him more 
idle time. The strength of his moral fibre and the habits 
fixed by previous training must be almost his sole pro- 
tection. To him at his entrance to college is assigned 
one of the Faculty as an adviser, but students are gen- 
erally and not unnaturally, though very unfortunately, 
shy of consulting these advisers. Whatever therefore 
can be done in his school years to strengthen his moral 
sense and confirm good habits becomes a matter of the 
foremost importance. 

Principals and instructors will find in the Course of Study 
of the Ohio School a very full and complete arrangement 
for this training. 


SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING. 


No examination in speech or speech reading is required 
of candidates for admission to the college. The course 
of study is laid out on lines similar to those of many of 
our smaller colleges. The test applied for admission and 
for graduation is that of mental attainments apart from 
the ability to speak. So many students with little or no 
speech have graduated with honor that it is clear the 
question of knowledge of speech and speech-reading is not 
a vital one as far as preparation for the college goes. 

The preparation in arithmetic, geography, English, and 
all the required subjects has been and may be accomplished 
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successfully by manual or by oral methods. The chie. 
requisite is that it be well done. The outlines now pub- 
lished in regard to preparatory work in these various 
subjects are intended for teachers of either oral or manual 
classes. 

But it may be of value to state briefly some of the most 
important points in connection with the teaching of speech 
to those who intend to enter the college. 

Every pupil who is taught speech or taught by speech 
should be thoroughly grounded in the positions of the ele- 
ments. This applies to semi-mutes as well as to those 
congenitally deaf. Every pupil should have a good course 
in tongue, lip, and face gymnastics and in breathing exer- 


cises. Nasality and unpleasant pitch must be got rid of, 


and the pupil taught to realize when his voice is not prop- 
erly placed. 

Pupil and teacher should avoid all unnecessary move- 
ments of the hands, face, and organs of speech. Only 
the necessary positions for producing the proper sounds 
should be allowed, and continuity of sound must be in- 
sisted on. Ease and naturalness should be cultivated by 
both teacher and pupil. The former in giving lip-reading 
exercises Must avoid exaggeration and undue repetition. 

In the case of semi-mutes especial care should be taken 
to get rid of bad habits formed before entrance to school. 
The speech of semi-mutes has been too much neglected 
in the past. 

Every pupil should be taught the simpler rules of pro- 
nunciation. Practice should be given in writing phonet- 
ically with the aid of the diacritical marks, as a, 4, 4, 
anda. The pupil should be able to practise breathing 
exercises by himself, and, with the aid of a mirror, to go 
through simple gymnastics of the vocal organs. 

The immense value of speech to the deaf should be 
mpressed on the pupil, and none can do it better than 
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former pupils whose speech has been of special advantage 
to them. An honest estimate of the pupil’s proficiency 
in speech ought to be given to him, and he should be 


encouraged to use oral methods of communication with 
all who can understand him. 

Those who are well trained in speech and speech-reading 
should lose nothing, but actually gain, if they take advan- 
tage of their opportunities in the college. Those who 
have little or no speech can also obtain benefit. All stu- 
dents in the college are urged to take special drill daily in 
articulation and lip-reading. Most of this work is indi- 
vidual, and affords an opportunity of great value for the 
correction of faults and for general improvement. Besides 
this there are daily many chances for the use of speech 
and speech-reading in the class room, and it has long been 
the habit of a number of students to depend mainly on 
these in all their college course. 

The following articles and books will be found of value 
to oral teachers and teachers of speech: 

“Gymnastics of the Voice,” Oskar Guttmann. 

“The Science of Speech,” Alexander Mellville Bell. 

“The Formation and Development of English Sounds,’ 
Caroline A. Yale. 

“The Speech of the Semi-mute,” Kate H. Fish, Annals, 
vol. 49, p. 319. 

“First Lessons in Speech,” Mrs. Anna C. Hurd. 

Arnold’s “Teachers Manual,” A. Farrar, Jr. 

For general reading consult the indexes of the Annals 
and of the Association Review. 


ARITHMETIC. 


In importance to the deaf, arithmetic is second only 
to English. Having a good mastery of these two subjects, 
the pupil is likely to find his progress, either in practical 
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life or in the acquisition of further knowledge, literary 
or scientific, comparatively rapid and sure. 

The literature on this subject in connection with the 
deaf is rich and varied. In the Annals will be found no 
less than forty-eight set articles upon it by twenty-eight 
different authors. 

These articles naturally vary much in practical value. 
As being especially suggestive and useful, among others 
perhaps equally so, reference may be made to articles 
in vols. x, p. 252; xi, 252; xvi, 143; xxi, 80; xxvii, 12; 
xxxviii, 1; xl, 137; xliii, 94; 1, 173; and as bearing upon 
connection with the college xxi, 70; xxv, 202, 252. 

Not a few of the above articles deal wholly or partly 
with mental arithmetic, the value of which for the deaf 
cannot be overestimated. 

The subject of devices in teaching is also ably discussed 
in these articles. The simpler devices are the better. In 
the element of simplicity and directness nothing has been 
proposed superior to those suggested and used by some 
of the earliest instructors, as Messrs. Storrs and Porter. 
In teaching fractions a properly separable rod, circle, and 
globe are sufficient to show clearly fractions of length, 
surface, and volume. The great aim should be to lead 
the pupil to see clearly that fractions are simply one or 
more of the equal and regular pieces of regular wholes. 
This one fact lodged lucidly in his mind, his progress in 
fractions should not be difficult. 

Practice in construing arithmetical terms and the lan- 
guage of problems is of great importance. A pupil who 
says “factor,” “quotient,” ete., daily, but cannot tell 
what these terms mean,or one who can do operations in 
abstract numbers well, but not when numbers are involved 
with language, may indeed do much useful work in 
practical life, but his breadth of development and capacity 
to grasp higher branches will be greatly restricted. 
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In preparing for the college it is not necessary to go 
beyond operations in square root, though the principle 
upon which all roots are founded should be made clear. 

There is no text-book extant fully adapted to deaf 
beginners, nor any entirely satisfactory for them. Miss 
Barton’s “Language Lessons in Arithmetic” is valuable 
at a later period. At every stage in the advance of the 
deaf pupil, very much will depend upon the skill and the 
ability of the instructor to cull from and adapt the ordinary 
published texts to the needs of his pupils; upon his insight, 
sympathy, and power to enter into their minds. In giving 
a list of texts suitable or adapted to the deaf, there is perhaps 
no better plan than to name those in use in some of the 
leading schools. The Mt. Airy School, in its advanced 
department, uses ‘Two Years with Numbers,” and, later, 
“Mathematies for Common Schools,” by John H. Walsh, 
and also White’s “Junior Arithmetic.” The A grade uses 
Walsh’s “Higher Arithmetic.” Except White’s, all these 
are published by D. C. Heath & Co. The Minnescta School, 
in its primary classes, uses Prince’s ‘‘Arithmetic by Grades;”’ 
in its intermediate and advanced classes, the Werner 
series; and with pupils preparing for college, the Franklin 
Arithmetic. The Ohio and the Kendall Schools use 
White’s series, published by the American Book Company. 

The Ohio school, in its course of study for 1906, presents 
a complete and well-arranged course in arithmetic, covering 
ten years. This course has stood the test of time and use. 
Any attempt materially to alter or amend it would affect 
its symmetry and probably result in as much loss as gain, 
It is, therefore, by permission here adopied entire and made 
a part of this report, as follows: 


First YEAR. 
First Term. 


Material One to five. 


. 
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NotE—1. Develop number sense through eye and hand 
training. 


Note—2. Work with one number at a time until it is 
mastered. 


Teach the ideas: 

a. Show objects—say, two pencils—and have the 
pupils select a similar number of pencils. 

b. Make drawings on the board, or present a picture, 
for example, of two caps, and require the pupils 
to find the corresponding number of caps. 

c. Make strokes on the board—||, for example— 
and have the pupils bring forward the correspond- 
ing number of pegs or sticks of the same length. 

d. Pupil closes eyes; receives, for example, two cubes 
and handles. Teacher takes them away; and 
pupil, opening eyes, points out what and how 
many were handled. 


Note—Give abundant exercises to secure accuracy of 
visual and tactual grasp of numbers of things; and diversify 
the objects, so that the pupils may grow into the perception 
of the fact that number is a property of all separate ob- 
jects—of objects of a'l qualities, shapes, sizes and colors 


alike. 


Teach the names: 

a. Write a name—one, for instance—and explain the 
meaning; the pupils study, write, speak or spell it, 
and connect it with the number. 

b. Present a name in writing or speaking or spelling, 
and have the pupils give the corresponding number 
of things. 


Note—Make the exercises abundant, to induce the habit 
of spontaneously associating names with numbers, or vice 
versa. 


Arithmetic. 


Teach counting: 
a. With objects, as: 

Hold up, for example, two books and ask, “ How 
many?” and have the pupils write, speak, or spell 
“Two books.” 

Show a number of things and ask, “How many — 
do you see?”’ and have the pupils say, “I see two 
books,” as the case may demand. 

Place objects in the hands of the pupils and ask, 
“What have you?” and have them make the 
proper answer, using the verb “have.” 

Distribute objects among the pupils and have them 
name the numbers. 

b. Without objects, as: One, two, three, four, five; 
and again: Five, four, three, two, one. 
Teach the group-sense: 
a. By practice in arranging objects in groups. 


b. By practice in knowing groups without counting. 
Notr—1. See to it that the children do not get into the 
habit of counting on their fingers. 
Note—2. For suggestive exercises see Gibbs’s “Natural 
Number Primer;” but be sure that your own exercises are 


adapted to your class. 
Second Term. 
The work of the First Term is to be reviewed. 
Teach: 
a. The ideas and names of six to ten. 
. Counting with and without objects. 
. The grouping of things. 
. The knowing of groups at sight. 
. The figures to ten. 
. Association of figures with their names. 
. Adding to and taking away from groups with and 
without objects. 
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h. Comparison of numbers with each other as to their 

general magnitude: 

With objects; as, 
Which is the larger, one book or two books? the 

smaller? 

With strokes or sticks; as, 
Which is the more, | or ||? the less? 

Without the aid of objects; as, 
Which is the greater, one or two? the less? 
Which is the more, 1 or 2? the less? 
What number is greater than two? less than two? 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Term. 
Review the work of the previcus grade thoroughly. 
Teach more and less, using them with have, see, want, get, 
give, bring, take, find, show, and buy. 
Teach: 
Addition; as, 
a. One book and two books are three books. 
b. One and two are three. 
c. 1 and 2 are 3. 
Subtraction; as, 
a. Three books less one book are two books. 
b. Three less one are two. 
c. 3 less 1 are 2. 
Making complete statements; as, 
John has two pencils. 
I give him three pencils. 
How many pencils has John now? 
I have three pencils. 


I give you one pencil. 
Now I have two pencils. 
Note—Sce the “ Natural Number Primer’”’ for suggestive 
material. 


Arithmetic. 


Number names to twenty and apply to objects. 
The signs +, —, and =. 


Second Term. 
Keep up the work of the First Term. 
Teach: 
a. Vertical addition. 
b. Subtraction, without borrowing. 


Note—For suggestive material see the ‘‘ Natural Number 
Primer.” 
c. Reading and writing numbers to 100. 


d. Halves, objectively. 


THirp YEAR. 


First Term. 
Continue practice: 

a. Counting, both forward and backward. 

. Comparison of numbers. 

. The use of + and —. 

. Addition and subtraction tables. 

. Mental addition and subtraction. 

. Halves of units and of numbers. 

g. Practical problems in addition and _ subtraction. 
Selections are to be made from Pierce’s “ Ele- 
ments of Arithmetic’? and Barton’s “Language 
Lessons in Arithmetic.”’ 


Teach: 
a. Reading and writing numbers to 500. 
b. Roman notation to 10. 
c. Subtraction, with borrowing. 
d. The use of how much. 
e. The use of sum and difference. 
fj. The use of inch and foot, objectively. 
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Second Term. 
Keep up the work of the First Term. 
Teach: 
a. Reading and writing numbers to 1000. 
b. Roman notation to 100. 
c. The use of & and multiplying, using figures to five. 
d. Thirds of units and of numbers. 


Fourtu YEAR. 


First Term. 
Practice: 
1. Counting, both forward and backward. 
b. Comparison of numbers. 
c. The use of + and —. 
1. Addition and subtraction tables. 
. Mental addition and subtraction. 
Halves of units and of numbers. 


g. The use of inch and foot, objectively. 

Practical problems in addition and subtraction. 
Selections are to be made from Pierce’s “ Ele- 
ments of Arithmetic” and Barton’s “ Language 
Lessons in Arithmetic.” 


Teach: 
a. Reading and writing numbers to 10,000. 
b. Roman notation to 250. ’ 
c. Multiplication and division. 
d. The use of X and +. 
e. The use of yard, objectively. 
j. Thirds and fourths of units and of numbers. 


Second Term. 
Keep up the work of the First Term. ° 


Teach: 
a. Reading and writing numbers to 100,000. 
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b. Roman notation to 1,000. 
c. Fifths, objectively. 


Firrn YEAR. 


First Term. 
White’s “‘ First Book of Arithmetic,” to page 48. 


Second Term. 
To page 85. 
SrxtH YEAR. 
First Term. 
White’s “ First Book of Arithmetic’’—From page 85 to 
page 116. 
Second Term. 


Denominate Numbers. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 
First Term. 
White’s “New Complete Arithmetic’’—To page 46, in- 
clusive. 
Second Term. 
To page 76. 
E1GgHTH YEAR. 
First Term. 
From page 80 to page 111. 
Second Term. 
From page 112 to page 156. 


Nintuo YEAR. 
First Term. 
Review Fractions and Denominate Numbers.. 


Second Term. 
To page 175. 
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TENTH YEAR. 


First Term. 
From page 176 to page 211. Review Fractions and 
Denominate Numbers. 


Second Term. 
To be finished from page 212. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


IDEALS. 


“Tt is only by constant practice that the power of dis- 
crimination becomes keen; only by repetition that the 
principles of grammatical construction become familiar; 
and only by constant and careful exercise that the use of 
good English becomes habitual.’’—Albert LeRoy Bartlett’s 


Essentials of Language and Grammar.” 

“Besides the practical results to be reached by compo- 
sition, language study has an end of its own; for language, 
like number, has its scientifie side, which should never be 
neglected. However useful it may be, in practical affairs, 
to know how to multiply, add, divide, and subtract, that 
would be regarded as poor teaching in arithmetic which 
should ignore the mastery of the laws of number. So, 
likewise, that is not good language work, which, aiming 
at dexterity in writing, forgets the true language idea, 
or grammar itself.”—Charles De Garmo’s “Language 
Lessons.”’ 

“But it must not be understood that its (grammar’s) 
practical utility as a means of acquiring language is the 
only, or even the greatest, benefit to be derived from practical 
study. As a mental drill in logical thinking it is unex- 
celled. Nothing is more evident than that carelessness 
in expression indicates carelessness in thought. Careless 
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thinking can be avoided only by carefully analyzing thought 
itself. This can be done only by analyzing the language 
in which it is expressed. No power of the human mind 
is superior to that of analysis, and he who can analyze 
the English sentence is well prepared to analyze anything 
else.”—Jonathan Rigdon’s “Grammar of the English 
Sentence.” 
Year I. 

For obvious reasons there is no effort made in the 
direction of teaching grammar in the first year at school; 
but the language work is carried along well-ordered and 
systematic lines with a view of awakening in the pupil’s 
consciousness the essential logic of sentence-structure 
and making of him, as Richard Grant White says, “a 


reflective user of language.” 
The basis for a good sentence is a clear intellectual con- 
ception of the thing to be expressed. The clearer the 


mental conception, the better the expression. The senses 
are the avenues through which thought and feeling find 
light and color for mental picturing. Sense-training is, 
therefore, a feature of the daily programme, all possible 
means being drafted into the service of contributing to the 
keenness of the senses and the vividness of the mentality. 

Correct arrangement of ideas in words is the result of 
a certain amount of practice in logical and accurate thinking 
and expression. So the pupil is to receive the requisite 
amount of practice through three stages of work: 

1. The copying stage, that is, studying and imitating 
the model again and again. 

2. The memory stage, that is, testing through repro- 
duction work the sufficiency or the insufficiency of the 
copying. 

3. The mastery stage, that is, instinctively constructing 
correctly and responding spontaneously to dictation and 
suggestion. 
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He should not be allowed to attempt original work 
unaided, because errors being permitted they may become 
fixed in the mind. He is to receive training in the cultiva- 
tion of a habit of care and accuracy in thinking, in paying 
close attention to correct sentence-forms, and in acquiring 
the instinct of forming sentences correctly under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. 

The first fundamental fact to be impressed upon the 
pupil’s mind is that persons and things have names, and 
so impressed is it to be that it may become constructive, 
that is, promoting a habit of readily recalling and associ- 
ating the names taught and of asking for new ones. 

The work begins with the learning of the pupil’s own 
name and the names of the things that lie closest to his 
heart, viz.—mamma, papa, baby, home, ball, doll, dog, 
cat, cow, horse, ete. As Francis W. Parker says—“ Each 
word is learned by repeated acts of association of the idea 
and word. The word itself should be subordinate and 
secondary in interest to the child to the idea that excites 
the mind. The means used to arouse the mind to acts of 
association are objects, drawings upon the blackboard 
made under the eye of the pupil, pictures, conversations, 
and stories. But there is another and still stronger means 
after the first few words have been learned, and that is 
the arrangement of words that recalls ideas in their rela- 
tions to thought. The more interesting the relation of 
the ideas one to another the stronger will be the association. 
That is, it is a great help in learning words to learn them 
in sentences. Just as soon as a few words have been 
learned, for instance, fifteen or twenty, short sentences 
should be taught by the objective plan; so that when the 
child sees the sentence he is able to get the thought that 
it expresses.’’ 

A habit of care should be cultivated in the application 
of the articles. Accustom the pupil from the beginning 
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to use the indefinite article as an integral part of a singular 
noun. When the idea is mastered that a or an means 
one, an habitual attention to its proper application is to 
be developed. Drill upon plural nouns is made without 
the definite article. The teaching of the as meaning only 
one is taken up during the second term by the objective 
plan, 

Teach the pupil a habit of using the pronoun /, instead 
of his own name, when he speaks of himself, and of using 
you when addressing another person. 

The second fundamental fact to be awakened in the 
consciousness of the pupil is that actions have names. 
The first verbs used are those which describe the acts 
habitual to children and in which they delight, viz., 
walk, run, hop, jump, fall, ete. The imperative form is 
first employed, as it affords practice in performing the 
acts, which has an effect of deepening the impression of 


the words upon the brain, and is also an indirect means 
of training in obedience. From the imperative to the 
declarative form is a simple step. It develops in the pupil 
thought-power through the practice of describing the 
habitual acts of his pets, and of expressing himself by 


the phrases, “I love,” see,’ “I want,’ “I have,” ete. 
And it brings about a natural gliding into the interrogative 
form, which begins with the teaching of what?, who?, whom? 
These questions are persistently asked until an under- 
standing seeps into the mind that the former refers to 
things and the latter to persons. 

No effort is to be spared to make conscious the fact 
that a verb differs from a noun in possessing the assertive 
quality. 

The second term finds the pupil equal to the task of 
learning: 

1. The use of the past tense after an action has been 
performed. (Note.—Many teachers prefer to begin sen- 


tence work with the past tense.) 
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2. The use of my, your, me, you. 
3. The use of as, am, are: 
(a) With the prepositions on, in, under. 
(b) With the adjectives good, happy, kind, tired, 
hungry, sleepy, ete. 
4. The use of the infinitive as direct object to express 
the common wants and likes of children. 
5. The use of may and can in questions. 
6. The use of and connecting two nouns. 


Year II. 


Thoroughly review the work of the previous year so as 
to give the pupil a start upon this year’s tasks with a keener 
intelligence and increased power. 

Keep up training: 

(a) In seeing clearly. 

(b) In recognizing quickly. 
(c) In judging accurately. 
(d) In thinking logically. 
(e) In facility of doing. 

A beginning is to be made in this’ year in teaching the 
names and uses of the essential practical facts of grammar; 
but no memorizing of set rules and definitions is to be 
attempted until the formal study of grammar is taken 
up in the seventh year. Make it easy and informal, “not 
of the cold-blooded sort which has so long been the bane 
of English Grammar teaching,” so as to bring about a 
natural and smooth absorption of the spirit of it. 

The aim of the method is to place the emphasis on the 
what and the how rather than on the why, making the pupil 
familiar with the names and uses of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, and cultivating a habit of observing and remem- 
bering the logical relationships of words in sentences. 
It is to present one grammatical idea at a time, to name 
it, to explain its use, and to use it again and again until 
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its meaning penetrates and becomes a constructive factor 
in the mental efficiency of the pupil. 

There are two methods to be used: 

1. The visual method, that is, presenting a sentence 
for practice in visualizing, finding out what each word 
does in the sentence and naming it. 

(Note.—The pupil is not to be burdened with the mem- 
orizing of the names and uses of the parts of speech; he 
is simply to visualize and absorb their meanings. The 
method is carried out in the following manner: 

Teacher places upon the blackboard a sentence, for 
instance, “A dog chased a cat.” 

Pupil reads and gives the thought. 

Teacher points to a word, for instance, “dog,” gives 
the name noun, explaining that it means a word naming 
a thing; and so on with the other words in the sentence. 

Pupil practises picking out nouns and verbs in many 
sentences and placing them under the proper headings.) 

2. The imaging method, that is, underscoring a word 
for practice in imaging its function and placing it in its 
proper place in the sentence. 

(Note.—The method is carried out by placing upon the 
blackboard sentences like the following: 

Supply pronouns: 

— lost — ball. 

Change to the plural: 

A boy likes to play. 
Write a sentence with Who? 
Change to the past: 

My book is on the table. 

Write a sentence, using John as subject, etc. 

Pupil reads, images, and does the proper work.) 

The language work is carried along four separate lines: 

(a) Copying. 

(b) Reproduction. 
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(c) Dictation. 
(d) Invention. 

As the review of the previous year’s work goes on, 
the names and meanings of singular, plural, noun, pronoun, 
verb, adjective, negative, interrogative are taught by means 
of exercises in visualizing and imaging. 

Thé second term brings into the sphere of action: 

1. The names of the three uses of the noun: 

(a) The subject; explain that it is the starting-point 
of a sentence, the door of the action expressed by the verb, 
and answers the question Who? or What? 

(b) The possessive; explain that it means possession 
or belonging to, and answers the question Whose? 

(c) The object; explain that it comes after a verb or 
a preposition, is the receiver of the action expressed by 
the verb, and answers the question Whom? or What? 

2. The use of the indirect object; explain that it answers 
the question T’o or For whom (what)? 

3. The use of this and that, and of the definite article 
as referring to a noun already named by a or an. 

4. The use of the present progressive form, and of the 
future tense. 

5. The use of may, can, must in sentences and questions. 

6. The coupling of must with the verb to be. 

7. The use of prepositions to denote position, place, 
and association. 

8. The use of adverbs: 

(a) Denoting manner proper to child-thought and life. 

(b) Where?, When? 

9. The use of and connecting two adjectives, two verbs, 
two nouns, and two sentences. 

Make constant efforts, by using sentences to illustrate, 
to help the pupil grow into a consciousness: 

1. Of the meaning of the active form of the predicate; 
explain that it tells what a person or thing does, and 
answers the question What does? . 
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2. Of the meaning of the predicate-noun form; explain 
that it tells what a person or thing is, and answers the 
question What is?, the noun being precisely the same as 
the subject and the verb merely asserting the sameness. 

3. Of the meaning of the predicate-adjective form; 
explain that it tells what the quality of a person or thing 
is, and answers the question What kind?, the verb asserting 
the quality as belonging to the subject. 

4, Of the difference in the four modes of predication 
imperative, affirmative, negative, and interrogative. 

5. Of the difference in the use of the three tenses 
present, past, and future. 

Vigilance is to be maintained in keeping before the 
pupil: 

1. The two essential parts of a sentence—the subject 
and predicate. 

2. The difference between a noun—a name-word—and 
a verb—an asserting-word. 

3. The difference between an object and a_ predicate 
noun. 

4. The difference in the use of s as joined to a noun 
and a verb. 

5. The proper application of the articles. 

6. The correct use of the pronouns. 


Year 1/1. 

Continue: 

1. The work of the previous year in a thorough review. 

2. Drill in training: 

(a) The eye to quickness and accuracy. 

(b) The mind to attend closely, think logically, and 
remember accurately. 

3. Visualizing and imaging in the grammar facts taught. 

4. The language work along the four separate lines. 
Have the pupil face and practise constantly: 
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1. The three uses of the noun—the subject, the pos- 
sessive, and the object. 

2. The use of the direct object. 

3. The three forms of the predicate—the active, the 
predicate noun, and the predicate adjective. 

4. The four modes of predication. 

5. The tenses already taught. 

Teach: 

1. The use of a or an as meaning one out of several or 
many, and the, the only one in sight. 

2. A habit of applying several qualities to one and the 
same object and the same quality to several objects, and 
of contrasting qualities. 

3. The comparative degree, using the termination er 
or r; have the pupil see and remember that only two 
persons or things can be compared. 

4. The name transitive verb; explain that the action 
expressed by the verb passes from the subject over to 
the object. 

5. The name intransitive verb; explain that the action 
expressed by the verb rests in the subject and does not 
require an object to complete its meaning. 

6. The present perfect tense. 

7. The infinitive of purpose. 

8. The use of the potential mode. 

9. The coupling of the auxiliaries may and must with 
the verbs to be and ¢o have. 

10. A habit of contrasting verbs. 

11. The name adverb, and the use of adverbs: 

(a) Proper to children. 

(b) Why?, requiring in answers the use of the infinitive 
of purpose and because. 

12. Prepositions: 

(a) To express the adjective relation. 

(b) To denote possession; explain that in speaking 
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of objects without life it is better to use the word of to 
express possession. 

13. The conjunctions that and but. 

Hold constantly before the pupil: 

1. The two essential parts of a sentence. 

2. The difference between a noun and a verb. 

3. The difference between an object and a predicate 
noun. 

4. The difference in the use of s as joined to a noun 
and a verb. 

5. The difference between a transitive and an intran- 
sitive verb. 

6. The difference between an adjective and an adverb. 

7. The proper application of the articles. 

8. The correct use of the pronouns. 


Year IV. 
Continue: 
1. The work of the previous year in a thorough review. 
2. Training in observing closely, thinking logicaliy, and 
remembering accurately. 
3. Visualizing and imaging in the names and uses of 
the grammar facts taught. 
4. The language work along the four lines as before. 
Keep the pupil carefully: 
. On the three uses of the noun. 
. On the use of the indirect object. 
. On the three forms of the predicate. 
. On the modes of predication already taught. 
5. On the tenses taught. 
Teach: 
1. The use of a or an as meaning unknown or some, 
and the, known or spoken of. 
2. The factitive-adjective form. 
3. The superlative degree, using the termination est 
or st. 
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4. A habit of comparing the most common adjectives 
and adverbs. 

5. The passive voice; explain that the active form 
represents the subject as being the actor, and that the 
passive represents the subject as receiving the action. 

6. The present perfect tense with phrases expressive 


of time. 

7. The past progressive form. 

8. The coupling of tenses. 

9. The present participle as direct object. 

10. Participles with the prepositions for and by. 

11. The auxiliary should; also with the verbs to be and 
to have. 

12. How?, What for? 

13. A habit of making adverbs from adjectives. 

14. The name preposition, and the use of prepositions 
to denote partition, reference, and cause or purpose. 

15. The name conjunction and the conjunctions or, 
when, if, while, before, after. 

Have the pupil hold steadfastly in mind: 

1. The two parts of a sentence. 

2. The difference between a noun and a verb. 

3. The difference between an object and a predicate 
noun. 

4. The difference in the use of s as joined to a noun 
and a verb. 

5. The sequence of tenses. 

6. The difference between a transitive and an intran- 
sitive verb. 

7. The difference between an adjective and an adverb. 

8. The proper application of the articles. 

9. The correct use of the pronouns. 


Year V. 
To be continued: 


1. The work of the previous year in a thorough review. 
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2. Training in observation, memory, and thinking. 
3. Visualizing and imaging the principles taught. 
4. The language work along the same lines as before. 
To be faced and practised constantly : 
1. The three uses of the noun. 
2. The indirect object. 
. The three forms of the adjective—descriptive, predi- 
cate, and factitive. 
4. The four forms of the predicate—predicate noun, 
predicate adjective, active, and passive. 
5. The modes of predication taught. 
6. The two forms of the infinitive—direct object and 
expressing purpose. 
To be taught: 
1. The factitive noun. 
2. Reflexive and emphatic pronouns. 
3. Possessive pronouns as subjects, objects, and in the 
predicate. 
. Each other and one another. 
What in exclamatory sentences. 
. Comparison, using more, most, as—as, not so—as. 
. Comparatives and superlatives as modifiers of sub- 
jects and objects. 
8. The progressive form of the present perfect tense. 
9. Infinitive: 
(a) As predicate noun. 
(6) As predicate adjective. 
(c) After passive verbs. 
10. Participles as adjectives. 
11. Adverbs telling when, where, why, how, and degree. 
12. Prepositions to denote time, kind, or contents, and 
means, instrument, or agent. 
13. The conjunctions though, since, as, till. 
To be held constantly in mind: 
1. The two parts of a sentence. 
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2. The difference in the use of s as joined to nouns and 
verbs. 

3. The difference between a predicate noun and a facti- 
tive noun. 

4. The difference between a predicate adjective and 
factitive adjective. 

5. The difference between a transitive and an intran- 
sitive verb. 

6. The sequence of tenses. 

7. The difference between a reflexive and an emphatic 
pronoun. 

8. The proper application of the articles. 

9. The correct use of the pronouns. 


Year VI. 

To be kept up: 
1. The work of the previous year in a thorough review. 
2. Training in observation, thinking, and remembering. 
3. Visualizing and imaging the grammar facts taught. 
4. Language work along the same lines as before. 
To be kept clearly in mind and constantly in practice: 
1. The three uses of the noun. 
2. The indirect object. 

. The three forms of the adjective. 

. The four forms of the predicate. 

. The modes of predication taught. 

. The forms of the infinitive taught. 
To be taught: 
1. The various forms of the vocative. 
2. Apposition; practise separating into single sentences. 
3. The relative pronouns who, whose, whom; practise 


separating into single sentences. 

4. The use of a or an as meaning each or every, and 
the, quantity. 

5. Adjectives as nouns. 
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. The coupling of the active and passive forms. 
. The past perfeet tense. 
. The emphatic form of predication with the verb to do 
. The infinitive passive. 
10. The participle used as object of a preposition and 
as an adverb. 
11. A habit of forming adverbs from adjectives. 
12. How in exclamatory sentences. 
13. Modal adverbs. 
14. The use of prepositions with interrogative and 
relative pronouns. 
15. The conjunctions either—or, neither—nor, not only— 
but. 


To be held constantly in mind: 
1. The two parts of a sentence. 
9 


2. The use of s as joined to nouns and verbs. ; 
3. The difference between a predicate noun and a facti- 


tive noun. 

4. The difference between a predicate adjective and 
a factitive adjective. 

5. The difference between a transitive and an intran- 
sitive verb. 

6. The sequence of tenses. 

7. The difference between a reflexive and an emphatic 
pronoun. 

8. The proper application of the articles. 

9. The correct use of the pronouns. 


Year VII. 


During the first six years in school the pupil has been 
practising the art of learning the essential sentences, and 
becoming familiar with the names and ideas of the practical 
grammar facts through visualizing and imaging. This 
practice has given him a language experience, and a foun- 
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dation for understanding the fundamental principles by 
true inductive approach to them. 

He now begins the study of an elementary grammar, 
which is taken in two years. 

Make the work simple and gradual in order that the 
pupil may be spared the discouragement arising from the 
attempt to overcome too rapidly the technical difficulties. 
This will necessitate that the study be adapted to the needs 
of the pupil rather than that the text-book be rigidly 
adhered to. There is much that is to be omitted from 
the text, and some that is to be supplied by the teacher. 

Three lines of work are carried on separately: 

(a) Observation. 

(b) Study. 

(c) Practice. 

The order of topics is as follows: 

1. Sentence, subject, predicate. 

(a) Teacher presents the names upon the blackboard; 
explains them; pupil observes. 

(b) Pupil studies the names and repeats them until 
he sees clearly and remembers instinctively that every 
sentence consists of two distinct parts. 

(c) Pupil applies his knowledge in many sentences, 
using the names. 

2. Kinds of sentences. 

(a) Present upon the blackboard the names of the 
different kinds of sentences—declarative, imperative, inter- 
rogative, exclamatory, naming and explaining them. 

(b) Have the pupil learn the names and repeat them 
until he recognizes quickly the difference in the kinds 
of sentences. 

(c) Have the pupil apply his knowledge in writing the 
different kinds, and in changing one kind to another. 

3. Parts of Speech. 

(a) Present as before sentences upon the blackboard; 
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direct attention to the parts of speech, one by one, naming 
and explaining them. 

(b) Have the pupil learn the names and repeat them 
until he can distinguish the parts easily. 

(c) Have the pupil apply his knowledge in using, in 
sentences, given parts of speech. 

The parts of speech being readily distinguished, they 
are taken up separately, beginning with the noun. Pre- 
sent, as before, sentences containing the kinds of noun. 
Pupil picks out the nouns which name an individual object; 
teacher gives the name proper noun; pupil selects proper 
nouns and uses them in sentences. The name common 
noun is taught and mastered in like manner. Numbers, 
genders, and cases are likewise treated. 

The other parts of speech and their properties are taught 
in the same way. First, present examples of the facts 
which are to be taught; and when they are well under- 


stood, have the pupil apply his knowledge in many sen- 
tences. 

The pupil uses the text-book after each new fact has 
been taught, especially for guidance in accuracy of state- 
ment and in furnishing material for illustration and study. 

Use the first half of the book. 


Year VIII. 


Review the work of the previous year with a view to 
testing and clarifying the pupil’s knowledge of the subject. 

Parsing is carried on along the lines laid down before. 

The work in analysis of sentences and clauses is carried 
along the lines as before. 

Complete the elementary grammar. 


Year 1X. 


Longman’s English Grammar is recommended for the 
reason that it is adopted by Gallaudet College. 
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The order of topics in the book should be followed for 
the purpose of teaching the pupil a habit of using the book 
intelligently and independently. 

Use the first half of the book. 


Year X. 


Complete Longman’s English Grammar. 
Have the pupil do intelligent and independent work 
in parsing, syntax, and analysis. 


CONCLUSION. 

Five years thus spent in unceasing training of eye, 
memory, judgment, and imagination, in practising the art 
of paying attention to the names of the grammatical ideas, 
of repeatedly recalling their uses, and of habitually placing 
them in their proper positions in the sentence; and four 
years in practical use of a grammar should beget in the 
pupil strength to stand upon his own verbal feet. Whether 
they will, depends, like the suecess of every other effort 
of the class room, upon the fundamental condition—the 
teacher. 

The teacher should have a clear conception of the scheme, 
faith in its workableness, and power in directing the pupil 
on in a well-lighted pathway, and in inspiring him to 
mount the summit of mastery, not by sudden bounds, 
but by patient, thoughtful, and intelligent climbing. 


COMPOSITION AND READING. 


THE course outlined extends over thirteen years. In 
this particular it follows that of the Michigan School. 
This seems best, as covering cases of slow development, 
and giving time for the additional work required by the 
raising of the standard of admission to Gallaudet College. 
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There is added a graded list of works for reading and study 
from the third year up. Of course it is hardly possible that 
the entire list can be read; and there may be some works 
which it is not advisable to use with deaf pupils. 

The list is made up mostly from one prepared for the 
graded schools of Connecticut; and, in the limited time 
allowed for the preparation of this outline, it has been 
impossible to examine any great number of the doubtful 
ones. It has been necessary in some cases to go by the 
memory of readings of many years ago, and in others by 
the opinion of persons not familiar with the deaf. 

The list, therefore, as well as the whole outline, should 
be taken rather as suggestive, and a good deal left to the 
judgment of the teacher. 

The suggestion above that the deaf pupil needs a course 
of reading somewhat different from that of the hearing 
child, is to be taken as applying only to the earlier years 
of his training. After he has a fair command of language 
he should take reading as it comes to youths of his age, 
or perhaps a little younger. 


First Year. 
(Year divided into three terms of three months each.) 
First Term: First Lessons in English, Book I, Caroline C, 
Sweet (American School). 
Illustrated Primer, Sarah Fuller (D. C, 
Heath). 
The Picture World, and other pictoral aids. 
Note: Miss Sweet’s Lessons are intended to be the guid- 
ing book with the others brought in at the discretion of the 
teacher as aids and variations. 
Second Term: The above continued. 
Third Term: The above continued; also 
The Children’s Primer Reading Slips, 
Ellen M. Cyr (Ginn). 
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Second Year. 


First Term: The above continued. 
Composition. 
Second Term: First Lessons in English, Book I finished. 
Others continued. 
Composition. 
Third Term: First Lessons in English, Book II. 
Illustrated Primer finished. 
Reading Slips. The Picture World, ete. 


Composition. 


Third Year. 
First Lessons in English, Book II continued. 
The Story Reader, No. 1, Ida V. Hammond 
(American School). 


The Children’s First Reader, E. M. 


First Term: 


Cyr 


(Ginn). 
Composition. 
Reading: Graded Classics, Baldwin’s No. 1. 
Selections from Graded List. 
Second Term: First Lessons in English, Book IT finished. 
Others continued. 
Reading: As above. Memorize selections. 
Third Term: First Lessons in English, Book ITT. 
Others continued. 
Reading: As above. Memorize selections. 
Fourth Year. 
First Term: First Lessons in English, Book III finished. 
Composition. 
Graded Classics, Baldwin’s No. 2. 
Selections from Graded List for study and 


memorizing. 
Second Term: First Lessons in English, Book IV. 
Composition. 


Reading: 
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Reading: Graded Classics, Baldwin’s No. 2. 
Selections from Graded List for study and 
memorizing. 
Third Term: First Lessons, Book IV finished. 
Others continued as above. 


Fifth Year. 
First Term: A Handbook of Language, Rosa R. Harris. 
Words and Phrases, W. G. Jenkins (Ameri- 
ean School). 
Talks and Stories, W. G. Jenkins (Ameri- 
can School). 
Composition. 
Reading: Graded Classics, Selections from the List 
for study and memorizing. 


Sixth and Seventh Years. 


Continue Words and Phrases. 
Composition. 
Reading: Graded Classics, Selections for study and 
memorizing. 


Eighth Year. 
Words and Phrases, W. G. Jenkins. 
Idioms, W. G. Jenkins. 
Graded Classics for study and reading. 
Selections for memorizing. 
Composition. 


Ninth and Tenth Years. 
The Mother Tongue, Book I, Arnold & Kittredge (Ginn). 
Composition. 
Graded Classies for study, reading and memorizing. 
Eleventh Y ear. 
The Mother Tongue, Book IT (Ginn). 
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Composition. 
Graded Classics for study, reading and memorizing. 


Tweljth Year. 
The Mother Tongue, Book II, concluded. 
Composition. 
Works forcareful Study, and for General Reading, to be 
selected from the list of ‘College Entrance Require- 


ments in English.” 


Thirteenth Year. 
The Mother Tongue, Book III, Gardiner, Kittredge & 
Arnold (Ginn). 
Composition. 
Works for careful Study, and for General Reading, to be 
Selected from the list of “College Entrance Require- 
ments in English.” 


GRADED List or Works FoR Stupy AND READING.— 
THIRD YEAR. 
To be Memorized: 
Psalm XXIII. 
Rossetti, C_—Who has seen the Wind? 
Watts.—How Doth the Little Busy Bee? (Children’s 
Book of Poetry.) Publisher: Coates. 
Sleep, Sleep, Sleep—From the German. 
Tennyson.—What Does Little Birdie Say? Publisher: 
Houghton. 
Taylor.—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 


To be Read or Told to the Children: 


PoEms. 
Tennyson.—The Owl. Publisher: Houghton. 
Moore.—A Visit from St. Nicholas.—Williams’s Choice 
Literature. 
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Ingelow.—Seven Times One. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 

Coleridge.—Answer to a Child’s Question. (Children’s 

Book of Poetry.) Publisher: Coates. 

Child, L. M.—Thanksgiving Day. 

Bunner, H. C.—One, Two, Three. 

Longfellow.—Birds of Killingworth. Publisher: Houghton. 

Luther, Martin.—Christmas Hymn to Children. 

Cary.—Legend of St. Peter. 

Stevenson.—The Sun’s Travels. Publisher: Scribner. 
Browning.—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Children’s Book 
of Poetry.) Publisher: Coates. 
Longfellow.—Selections from Hiawatha. Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Kingsley.—The Lost Doll. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 
Van Dyke.—The Song Sparrow. Publisher: Scribner. 
Allingham.—Wishing. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 
Krout.—Little Brown Hands. 
Burroughs.—Songs from Nature. Publisher: McClure. 


STORIES. 


Stockton.—Old Pipes and the Dryad. (Fanciful Tales.) 
Publisher: Scribner. 

Bullfinch.—Philemon and Baucis. 

Kipling.—Rikki-tikki-tavi. (Jungle Book.) Publisher: 

Century. 
Story of Joseph. 

Anderson.—The Pea-Blossom. Publisher: Ginn. 

Mulock.—Cinderella. Publisher: Harper. 

Andersen.—The Snow Queen. 


To Be Read by the Children: 
Longman.—Fairy Tale of a Fox, ete. 
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Norton.—Heart of Oak Books—I. Publisher: Heath. 
Scudder.—Verse and Prose for Beginners. Publisher; 


Houghton. 
Mother Goose.—Once I Saw a little Bird. Publisher: 
Houghton. 


qirls and Boys, Come out to Play. 
Goosey, Goosey, Gander. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Little Boy Blue. 
Little Bo-peep. 
Jack Sprat. 
Jack and Jill. 
Dance, Thumbkin, Dance. 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
Old King Cole. 
Little Robin Redbreast Sat upon a Tree 
Little Robin Redbreast Sat upon a Rail. 
Thad a Little Pony. 
Rain, Rain, Go Away. 
Simple Simon met a Pieman. 
One, Two, Buckle my Shoe. 
This Pig went to Market. 
What are Little Boys made of? 
Stevenson.—My Shadow. Publisher: Scribner. 
The Wind. 
My Bed is a Boat. 
The Swing. 
Foreign Children. 
The Cow. 
Lear.—Alphabet Rhymes. Publisher: Little. 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 
Riley.—Sea-Song from the Shore. (Poems at Home.) 
Publisher: Century. 
Smith.—-Arabella and Araminta. Publishers: Copeland & 
Day. 
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Fourth Year. 
To be Memorized: 


Psalm XX1I. 
Coleridge.—Answer to a Child’s Question. (Children’s 
Book of Poetry.) Publisher: Coates. 
Kingsley, C.—A Farewell. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Ingelow.—Seven Times One. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Emerson.—The Mountain and the Squirrel. 
Rossetti, C.—The Rainbow. 


To be Read or Told to the Children: 


PorMs. 
Stevenson.—The Little Land of Story-Books. (Child's 
Garden of Verses.) Publisher: Scribner. 


Longfellow.—Birds of Killingworth (selections). Pub- 
lisher: Houghton. 
Kipling —Road Song of the Bandar Log. Publisher: 
Macmillan. 
Stevenson.—Block City. (Child’s Garden of Verses.) 
The Lamplighter. (Child’s Garden of Verses.) 
Sangster.—Beads for a Name. 
Bryant.—Robert of Lincoln. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 
STORIES. 
Kipling.—Her Majesty’s Servants. 
Luther, Martin.—Letter to his Little Son. 
Bullfinch.—Arachne. 
Andersen.—(Fairy Tales.) The Last Dream of the Old 
Oak. Publisher: Ginn. 
Buckwheat. 
The Flax. 
The Ugly Duckling. 
Gatty, Mrs.—The General Thaw. 
Story of Moses. 
Little Black Sambo. 
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Keble.—All Things Beautiful. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 


To be Read by the Children: 
Craik.—Bow-wow and Mew-mew. 
Stickney.—sop’s Fables. Publisher: Ginn. 
Long.—Cinderella and Other Stories. 
Welch.—Nursery Rhymes. 
Smythe.—Old Time Stories. 
Wiltse—Grimm’s Fairy Tales-—I. Publisher: Ginn. 
Heller.—Jack and the Bean-Stalk. Publisher: Longmans. 


PoEmMs. 


Field, Eugene.—The Rock-a-by Lady. Publisher: Scribner. 
Japanese Lullaby. 
Child and Mother. 
Norse Lullaby. 
Dutch Lullaby. 
Howitt.—The Spider and the Fly. (Children’s Book of 
Poetry.) Publisher: Coates. 
_ Wadsworth.—Over in the Meadow. (Children’s Book of 
Poetry.) Publisher: Coates. 
Cary, P.—They Didn’t Think. Publisher: Houghton. 
Three Bugs. 
Suppose. 
Larcom.—Sir Robin. 
Sangster.—A Drummer. 
Lear.—Calico Pie. Publisher: Little. 
Mr. and ‘Mrs. Spikky Sparrow. 
Williams.—The Children in the Wood. (Choice Literature.) 
Mother Goose.—Sing a Song of Sixpence. Publisher: 
Houghton. 
If All the Seas were One Sea. 
This is the House that Jack Built. 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 
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I Had Four Brothers over Sea. 
I Saw a Ship a-Sailing. 
Where are You Going, My Pretty Maid? 
Lear.—The Jumblico. 
Fijth Year. 
To be Memorized: 
Psalm CXXI. 
Scott.—Lullaby of an Infant Chief. 
Tennyson.—The Oak. Publisher: Houghton. 
Rand, W. B.—The Child’s World. 
Moultrie, J.—Violets. 
Jackson, H. H.—September. 
Hogg.—A Boy’s Song. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 


To be Read or Told to the Children: 
PorMs. 
Longfellow.—The [Emperor’s Bird’s Nest. Publisher: 
Houghton. 
Larcom.—The Merry Brown Thrush. 
Payne.—Home, Sweet Home. 
Longfellow.—The Bell of Atri. Publisher: Houghton. 
Larcom.—A Surprise. 
Wordsworth.—Luey Gray. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 
Thaxter.—The Sandpiper. Publisher: Houghton. 
Aldrich.—The Bluebird. 
Wordsworth.—We are Seven. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Mather, W. E.—Coasting. 


STORIES. 
Hawthorne.—The Great Stone Face. Publisher: Hough- 
ton. 
Mulock.—Adventures of a Brownie. Publisher: Harper. 
Harris.—Mr. Thimble Finger (selections). 
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Hawthorne.—The Golden Touch. Publisher: Houghton. 
Thaxter.—Peggy’s Garden. Publisher: Houghton. 
Stories of Samuel and David. 


To be Read by the Children: 
Norton.—Heart of Oak Books—I. Publisher: Heath. 
Andersen.—Danish Fairy Tales. Publisher: Maynard & 
Merrill. 
Scudder.—F ables and Folk Stories. Publisher: Houghton. 
Wiltse—Grimm’s Fairy Tales—II. Publisher: Ginn. 
Stevenson.—Child’s Garden of Verse. Publisher: Scribner. 
Shute.—Land of Song—I. Publisher: Silver. 
Carroll.—Alice in Wonderland. Publisher: Rand, McNally 
& Co. 
Baldwin.—Fifty Famous Stories. 
Carroll.—Through the Looking Glass. 


PoEmMs. 
Wordsworth.—March. 
Cary.—The Leak in the Dyke. 
Hemans.—Casabianea. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Publisher: Coates. 
Stedman.—What the Winds Bring. 
Aldrich.—The Arab Welcome. 
Wordsworth, D.—The Cottager and her Infant. 


Sixth Year. 


To be Memorized: 
Hood.—I Remember, I Remember. 
Shakespeare.—Hark! Hark! The Lark! (Cymbeline.) 
Winter. (Love’s Labor’s Lost.) 

Jackson, H. H.—October. 

Jonson.—The Noble Nature. 

Hemans.—Casabianea. (Children’s Book of Poetry.) 
Psalm XX VII. 
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Thaxter.—The Sandpiper. Publisher: Houghton. 
Stevenson.—The Lamplighter. Publisher: Scribner. 
Tennyson.—The Oak. Publisher: Houghton. 


To be Read or Told to the Children: 
Southey.—Bishop Hatto. 
Southey, C.—To the Ladybird. 
Ewing.—Story of a Short Life. Publisher: Crowell. 
Harris, J. C.—Uncle Remus Stories (selections). Publisher: 
Houghton. 
Kipling.—The First Jungle Book (selections). Publisher: 
Century. 
Stockton.—Fanciful Tales (selections). Publisher: Scribner. 
Swift.—Gulliver’s Travelers (selections). 
Kipling —The Just So Stories (selections). Publisher: 
Doubleday. 
Longfellow.—Hiawatha (selections). Publisher: Houghton. 
Thaxter.—Piccola. Publisher: Houghton. 
Story of David. 


To be Read by the Children: 

Scudder.—Book of Legends. Publisher: Houghton. 

Eliot.—Arabian Nights (selections). Publisher: Houghton. 

Pratt.—Legends of the Red Children. Publishers: Werner 
Book Co. 

Norton.—Heart of Oak Series—III (selections). Publisher: 

Heath. 

Segur, Mme. de.—The Donkey. Publisher: Heath. 

Brown.—The Wonderful Chair. Publisher: Heath. 

White.—When Molly was Six. Publisher: Houghton. 

Shute.—The Land of Song—II. Publisher: Silver. 


To be Memorized: 
Payne.—Home, Sweet Home. 
Aldrich.—Before the Rain. Publisher: Houghton. 
After the Rain. 
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Longfellow.—The Village Blacksmith. Publisher: Hough- 
ton. 
Thaxter.—The New Year. Publisher: Houghton. 
Wordsworth.—March. 
Herrick, R.—The Succession of the Four Sweet Months. 
Longfellow.—The Builders. Publisher: Houghton. 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 
Doane.—The Sculptor Boy. 
Psalm C, 


To be Read or Told to the Pupils: 
Kipling.—Jungle Books (selections). Publisher: Century. 
Harris—Uncle Remus Stories (selections). Publisher: 
Houghton. 

Browning.—The Boy and the Angel. Publisher: Houghton. 

Dodge.—Hans Brinker. Publisher: Scribner. 

Brooks.—Life of Lincoln (selections). Publisher: Lothrop. 

Story of Elijah. 

Longfellow.—Hiawatha (selections). Publisher: Hough- 
ton. 

Bryant.—Ulysses among the Pheeacians. 

Brooks, P.—Letters of Travel (selections). Publisher: 
Dutton. 

Carroll, L.—Letters of (selections). Publisher: Century. 

Seott.—Christmas in Olden Time.- (Marmion. ) 

Lowell.—The Chippewa Legend. Publisher: Houghton. 

Field, E.—The Eugene Field Book (selections). Publisher: 


Seribner. 


To be Read by the Pupils: 
Baldwin.—Old Greek Stories. Publisher: Am. Book Co. 
Pyle.—Robin Hood (school ed.). Publisher: Scribner. 
Norton.—Heart of Oak Series—III (selections). Publisher: 
Heath. 
Shute.—Land of Song—II. Publisher: Silver. 
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Montgomery.—Heroie Ballads (selections). Publisher: 
Ginn. 

Stockton.—Fanciful Tales. Publisher: Scribner. 

Kipling.—Just So Stories. Publisher: Doubieday. 

Ruskin.—King of the Golden River. Publisher: Ginn. 

Eliot.—Arabian Nights. Publisher: Houghton. 

Ingelow, J.—Mopsa, the Fairy. Publisher: Roberts. 

Mulock.—The Adventures of a Brownie. Publisher: 
Harper. 

Baldwin.—Old Stories of the East. Publisher: Am. Book 
Co. 

Hawthorne.—Grandfather’s Chair. Publisher: Houghton. 


To AccoMPpANY Stupies IN History. 
American. 
Cooper.—Deerslayer, Pilot, Spy. Publisher: University 
Publishing Co. 

Kennedy.—Horse-Shoe Robinson. Publisher: University 
Publishing Co. 

Paulding.—Dutchman’s Fireside. Publisher: University 
Publishing Co. 


English. 
Seott.—Tales of a Grandfather, Rob Roy. Publisher: 
University Publishing Co. 


Continental. 
Irving.—Alhambra. Publisher: University Publishing Co. 
Martineau.—Peasant and Prince. Publisher: University 
Publishing Co. 


Eighth Year. 
To be Memorized: 


Psalm XCI. 
Whitman.—Oh! Captain, my Captain. Publishers: Small, 
Maynard. 
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Browning.—The Boy and the Angel. Publisher: Hough- 
ton. 

Mackay.—Under the Holly Bough. 

Wordsworth.—I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud. Publisher: 


Crowell. 
Field, E.—The Duel. (Eugene Field Book.) Publisher: 
Scribner. 


To be Read or Told to the Pupils: 
Ewing.—Jackanapes. Publisher: Little. 
Diaz, A. M.—William Henry Letters (selections). Pub- 

lisher: Lothrop. 
Carroll, L.—Letters of (selections). Publisher :Century. 
Brooks, P.—Letters of Travel (selections). Publisher: 
Dutton. 

Longfellow.—The Legend Beautiful. Publisher: Houghton. 
Hunt (Leigh) and Keats.—The Grasshopper and the Cricket. 


To be Read by the Pupils: 

Church.—Stories of the Old World. (Classics for Children.) 
Publisher: Ginn. 

Shute.—Land of Song—-III (selections). Publisher: Silver. 

Haaren.—Ballads and Tales. Publisher: University Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Norton.—Heart of Oak Books—III (selections). Publisher: 
Heath. 

Price.—Wandering Heroes. Publisher: Silver. 

Palgrave.—Children’s Treasury of English Song. Pub- 
lisher: Macmillan. 

Scudder.—George Washington. Publisher: Houghton. 

Hughes.—Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. Publisher: 
Houghton. 

Irving.—Sketch Book. Publisher: Ginn. 

Dodge.—Hans Brinker. Publisher: Scribner. 

Longfellow.—Evangeline. Publisher: Houghton. 
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Spyri.—Heidi. Publisher: Ginn. 

Hawthorne.—Little Daffydowndilly and Biographical 
Stories. Publisher: Houghton. 

Longfellow.—Miles Standish. Publisher: Houghton. 

Hawthorne.—The Great Stone Face. Publisher: Hough- 
ton. 

De Foe.—Robinson Crusoe. Publisher: Ginn. 


Ninth Year. 
To be Memorized: 


Psalm CI. 
Shakespeare.—Morning (Cymbeline). Publisher: Harper. 
Macaulay.—Ivry. Publisher: Houghton. 
Tennyson.—Sir Galahad. Publisher: Macmillan. 
Scott.—The Lady of the Lake; CantoI. Publisher: Ginn. 
Smith.—America. 
Pierpont.—Warren’s Address. 
Holland.—The Way to Heaven. 
Mackay.—Clear the Way. 


To be Read or Told to the Pupils: 

Waterloo.—Story of Ab. Publisher: Doubleday. 
Selections from Job. 

Lanier.—The Boy’s King Arthur. Publisher: Scribner. 
The Iron Star. 

Alexander, Mrs.—The Burial of Moses. 

Lowell.—Columbus. Publisher: Houghton. 

Longfellow.—Tales of a Wayside Inn. Publisher: Hough- 

ton. 
Kipling.—The Coastwise Lights. 
Van Dyke.—The First Christmas Tree. 


To Accompany History. 
American. 
Irving.—Knickerbocker Stories. Publisher: University 
Publishing Co. 
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Cooper.—Last of the Mohicans; Water Witch. Publisher: 
University Publishing Co. 
Kingsley.—Westward Ho! Publisher: University Publish- 
ing Co. 


Simms.—Yemassee. Publisher: University Publishing Co. 


English. 
Scott.—Kenilworth; Ivanhoe. Publisher: University Pub- 
lishing Co. 
Lytton, Bulwer.—Harold. Publisher: University Publish- 
ing Co. 
Continental. 
Lytton, Bulwer.—Last Days of Pompeii. Publisher: Univ- 
ersity Publishing Co. 
Hugo.—Ninety-Three. Publisher: University Publishing Co. 


To be Read by the Pupils: 

Frost.—The Court of King Arthur. Publisher: Scribner. 

Dickens.—Old Curiosity Shop. 

Norton.—Heart of Oak Books —IV (selections). Publisher: 
Heath. 

Martineau.—Peasant and Prince. Publisher: Ginn. 

Church.—Odyssey. 

Longfellow.—Miles Standish. Publisher: Houghton. 

Lanier.—Boy’s Froissart.. Publisher: Scribner. 

Pyle.—Men of Iron. Publisher: Harper. 

Baldwin.—Story of Roland. Publisher: Scribner. 

Lanier.—Bob. Publisher: Scribner. 

Hamerton.—Chapter on Animals. Publisher: Heath. 

Green.—King Arthur and His Court. Publisher: Ginn. 

MeMurry.—William Tell. Publisher: Silver. 


Tenth Y ear. 
To be Memorized: 


Doyle.—The Red Thread of Honor. 


Psalm CITI. 
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Secott.—Breathes there a Man, ete. (Lay of the Last 
Minstrel). Publisher: Houghton. 

Holmes.—Old Ironsides. Publisher: Houghton. 

Lowell.—Aladdin. Publisher: Houghton. 

Hunt, Leigh.—Abou Ben Adhem. 

Emerson.—Forbearance. Publisher: Houghton. 


To be Read or Told to the Pupils: 
Tennyson.—Crossing the Bar. Publisher: Macmillan. 
Wordsworth.—Character of the Happy Warrior. Pub- 
lisher: Ginn. 
Lowell.—Biglow Papers (selections). Publisher: Houghton. 
Solomon’s Prayer for Wisdom. 
Gras.—The Reds of the Midi. Publisher: Appleton. 
Burns.—Prayer for Scotland. 
Whittier.—Abram Davenport. Publisher: Houghton. 
Brooks, E. 8.—Life of Lincoln. Publisher: Lothrop. 
Miller, Joaquin.—Columbus. 
Holmes.—Bill and Jo. Publisher: Houghton. 
Clarke.—Story of Ceesar. 
Brown.—Rab and his Friends. Publisher: Houghton. 
Thoreau.—Succession of Forest Trees. Publisher: Hough- 
ton. 


Tenth and Eleventh Years. 
To be Read by the Pupils: 
Everett.—The Character of Washington. 
Reception of the Sauks and Foxes. 
Lincoln.—Gettysburg Speech. 
Phillips, W.—The Murder of Lovejoy. 
Prentiss.—New England Forefather’s Day. 
Webster, D.—The Eloquence of John Adams.. 
The Bunker Hill Monument. 
Curtis, Geo. W.—Centennial Celebration of the Concord 
Fight. 
Phillips, W.—Daniel O’Connell. 
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The Indian—Red Jacket. 
Logan. 
Tecumseh. 


Miscellaneous. 
Montgomery.—Heroic Ballads. 
Warner.—Being a Boy. Publisher: Houghton. 
Whittier—Snowbound. Publisher: Houghton. 
Kipling.—Captain Courageous. 
Burroughs.—Birds and Bees. 
Warner.—A-hunting of the Deer. 
Motley.—Peter the Great. 
Lossing.—Two Spies, Hale and André. 


Aldrich.—The Story of a Bad Boy. Publisher: 


Tweljth and Thirteenth Years. 

“The College Entrance Requirements in 
follows. 
For Careful Study: 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 

Macaulay’s Life and Writings of Addison. 

Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 


For General Reading: 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Lady of the Lake. 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
Merchant of Venice. 


Old Tassel’s Plea for Home. 


Publisher: Ginn. 


Publisher: Century. 
Publisher: Houghton. 
Publisher: Houghton. 


Houghton. 
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Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette. 
Launcelot and Elaine. 
The Passing of Arthur. 


Note: All of these are not to be read in these years by 
pupils preparing for College, as a part (half or more) will 
be read in the Introductory Year at the College. Those 
required to be read for admission to the Introductory Class 
will be announced from year to year in the Circular issued 
by the College. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


THE Report of the Committee of Seven of the American 
Historical Association concerning the study of history in 
schools contains certain suggestions and recommendations 
which are applicable to schools for the deaf. From this 
report we adopt the recommendation that the study of 
history in our schools be not confined to the field of Ameri- 
can history, but that it embrace general history as well. 
The report suggests that in schools for hearing children 
stories from the “Iliad,” the “Odyssey,” the ‘“ Aeneid,” 
the “Sagas,” and the “Nibelungen Lied,” and stories of 
King Arthur, Roland, and Hiawatha be told in the third 
grade, and in the fourth grade biographies of the following 
characters prominent in History: Greece.—Lycurgus, Solon, 
Darius, Miltiades, Leonidas, Pericles, Socrates, Alexander, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch; Rome—Romulus, Virginia, Hora- 
tius, Cincinnatus, Regulus, Hannibal, Cato, Pompey, 
Cesar, Agricola; Germany—Arminius, Alaric, Charle- 
magne, Henry IV, Frederick Barbarossa, Gutenberg, 
Charles V, Luther, Frederick the Great, Bismarck; France 
—Clovis, Charlemagne, Louis IX, Joan of Are, Bayard, 
Palissy, Francis I, Henry IV, Richelieu, Napoleon; 
England—Alfred, William I, Richard I, Warwick, 
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Elizabeth, Sidney, Raleigh, Cromwell, Pitt, Clive, Nelson, 
Stephenson, Gladstone; Southern Europe—Mohammed, 
Francis of Assisi, Loyola, Prince Henry, Isabella, Columbus, 
Lorenzo de Medici, Michael Angelo, Galileo, Garibaldi; 
Northern Europe—Robert Bruce, William of Orange, 
Henry Hudson, Gustavus Adolphus, Rembrandt, Peter 
the Great, Kossuth; America—John Smith, Miles Standish, 
William Penn, La Salle, Patrick Henry, Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Daniel Boone, Lincoln, Lee. 

The Report says: ‘These names are suggested, not as a@ 
final selection to be rigorously adopted, but as indicating 
one way of arousing interest and of conveying historical 
information at the age when ideas of time and place rela- 
tions are only imperfectly developed, but when interest in 
individuals is keen and active. . . The plan for these 
two years (Grade 3 and Grade 4) implies that the object 
is to arouse interest, that the method used is to be wholly 
the oral one’’ (in our case either manual, written, or oral), 
“that the stories are to be united with lessons given in 
language and in geography, and that the selection of myths 
and stories should aim to give universal rather than par- 
ticular notions.” Of course the language limitations of 
deaf children prevent the adoption of exactly this plan, 
but its fundamental idea may be carried out to a certain 
extent. As early as the fourth year of our ten years’ 
course, stories of great Americans may be told to pupils 
in simple language, orally, manually, or in signs. The 
pupils should be required to write out these stories in their 
own language. Of course the first drafts will be very 
crude, but they may be corrected and expanded with the 
teacher’s help. With deaf children it may be easier to 
begin with stories from American history rather than from 
the broader field of general history, but the broader field 
should be covered by the story method as early as possible. 
If the fourth year is given to stories of great Americans, 
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the fifth and sixth years may well be given to the biogra- 
phies of characters prominent in general history. 

For the four years corresponding to the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth of our ten years’ course, the reeommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Seven is as follows: Seventh year, 
Greek and Roman history to about 800 A.p.; eighth year, 
mediaeval and modern history, from the close of the first 
period to the present time; ninth year, English history; 
tenth year, American history. As we know of no text- 
book on general history suitable for the use of deaf children 
in the seventh and eighth years of the school course, we 
are compelled to recommend that either an attempt be 
made to cover this field by means of a brief text prepared 
by the individual teacher together with some collateral 
reading, or else that the study of general history be 
reserved for the college course, and that the seventh and 
eighth years be devoted to an elementary course in Ameri- 
can history, using such a text-book as Montgomery’s 
“Elementary American History.’”’ Whichever plan is 
adopted for the seventh and eighth years, we recommend 
that the ninth year be devoted to English history, and the 
tenth to a more detailed study of American history, using 
such a text-book as Montgomery’s “Leading Facts of 
American History,” or Channing’s “Short History of the 
United States;” if the latter text-book is used, consider- 
able outside reading should be demanded. The text-book 
furnishes abundant references for this purpose. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


In preparing the following suggestions for teaching 
English history “The Study of History in Schools, A 
Report to the American Historical Association, by the 
Committee of Seven,” published by the Macmillan Com- 
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pany, has been found helpful. Among other excellent 
things, this book advises: 

I. The use of a clear and concise text-book. 

II. Collateral reading on the part of the pupil. 

III. Writing by the pupil on topics assigned by the 
teacher, and based on the collateral reading. 

IV. Occasional written recitations or tests. 

V. The use of maps. 

VI. The use of pictures. 

Let us take up these suggestions in the above order. 

I. In regard to the subject of text-books, one entirely 
satisfactory in teaching the deaf is yet to be found. Six 
out of nine of the leading American educators of the deaf 
have said that they use “Higginson’s & Channing’s Eng- 
lish History,’’ not always because they like it, but gen- 
erally because it is recommended by Gallaudet College. 
This book is not altogether adapted to the deaf, for its 
language is so flowery and diffuse as sometimes to 
obscure the meaning. Two books much better adapted 
to the deaf are ‘The Leading Facts of English History,”’ 
by D. H. Montgomery, published by Ginn & Co., and 
“An Outline of English History,’ by 8. R. Gardiner, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. Some of the 
best features of Montgomery’s book are: 1. Full, yet 
concise, explanatory notes at the bottom of pages. 2. 
Frequent references to collateral reading, including both 
history pure and simple, and other forms of the best 
literature. 3. Good maps and illustrations. 4. An Appen- 
dix, containing: a. General Summary of English Constitu- 
tional History. 6. Copies of Constitutional Documents. 
c. Summary of Principal Dates. d. Bibliography. e. Sum- 
mary of Topics, with Book References. Finally, the lan- 
guage is clear and concise, and not too difficult for the 
average deaf pupil preparing for college. 

Gardiner’s “ Outline of English History” is a simpler 
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book. In the preface the author states that his object 
in writing the book is “to tell the story of the country’s 
history for young children.,’’ At the end of the volume is 
an analysis of the whole book, including simple definitions 
of words which the author thinks may be unfamiliar to 
his young readers. There are no references for collateral 
reading. While this book is very good, it should be used 
only as an introduction to, not in place of, the one first 
mentioned. 

II. As for collateral reading, too much importance 
cannot be given to this point. The handling of books 
and the proper use of indexes may be cultivated in the 
study of history, and the pupil be introduced to good 
literature and be inspired with a love for reading. The 
study of sources, such as books of travel, letters and journals 
and other intimate writings of statesmen, and the reading 
of biographies and even of historical novels, such as 
Seott’s, all tend to broaden the mind of the pupil and 
waken his interest and enthusiasm, and keep the study of 
history from being a deadly dull routine. To quote from 
the Report above mentioned: “The old rote system is 
going by the board. Nearly every school now recognizes 
the necessity of a library and extensive reading outside 
the mere text-book.”’ “The old rote system!” There is 
one of the great pitfalls in the education of the deaf. 
Memorizing comes more easily to the little deaf child than 
to his hearing brothers. He takes in everything through 
his eye alone, and is trained to reproduce it exactly. 
Often it is the language of a single teacher, later it is the 
words of the text-book. On memory work is necessarily 
laid the foundation of the deaf child’s education, but may 
not this be carried to too ‘great extent, perhaps .all 
unrealized by the teacher? Many examination papers in 
English History have been presented for admission to 
college, where whole pages of text-books were written 
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almost verbatim. Sometimes an important word er two, 
or even an entire line, was omitted, apparently without 
the pupil’s realizing that, in consequence, the meaning of 
the passage was seriously impaired or completely destroyed, 
thus proving conclusively that he did not understand what 
he was writing. 

Again, in recitations, pupils have been observed to half- 
close their eyes, as if to cast a mental picture of the printed 
page in the air, and then to proceed, parrot-fashion, 
spelling the passage word for word, occasionally lowering 
the hand to indicate that the next line below had been 
reached. If such a recitation is interrupted with the 
request that the pupil answer the question in his own lan- 
guage, it is usually found that he is unable to do it. The 
reason is evident. It is the mere mechanical memorizing of 
words, without any appeal to the understanding. 

III. How may this great fault in our teaching be over- 
come? The answer is right at hand. To quote again 
from our little book: “The chief object of every experienced 
teacher is to get pupils to think properly .. . Not an 
accumulation of information, but the habit of correct 
thinking is the supreme result of good teaching in every 
branch of instruction.” “History should be taught not 
only for the purpose of strengthening the memory, but 
also for quickening the imagination, and for giving the 
pupil practice in expressing himself in well-chosen words.”’ 
Reading alone is not sufficient. The pupil must be trained 
to express his thoughts accurately and clearly. With the 
deaf, this, of course, is best done by writing. Let the teacher 
assign a topic for the pupil to read, outside of the text- 
book, then have the pupil reproduce what he has read on 
that special subject, but in his own language. 

IV. Occasional written recitations or tests, when least 
expected, will also help to develop the pupil’s ability to 
express himself clearly and readily. These exercises in 
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writing, or “any other means to arouse the pupil’s interest 
and lead him to think and work independently, will tend 
to give him power as well as information.” 

V. The use of maps will help in the study of history 
by impressing on the pupii’s mind the relation between 
places and events, and by showing how the physical for- 
mation of a country has to do with the development of 
the character of its people. Geography and history might 
both be studied to greater advantage, if taken up conjointly. 

VI. The use of pictures, also, is a most excellent sugges- 
tion. Some text-books have good illustrations, but these 
should be amplified. The ‘“ Perry Prints” are both cheap 
and good. Portraits of famous men, pictures of buildings 
and places, copies of noted paintings depicting important 
events—all these arouse the pupil’s interest and help to 
impress the historical facts on both his memory and 
imagination. 

But all these suggestions seem intended for the older 
pupils. With possibly the exception of the use of pictures 
and sometimes simple compositions, they do not apply to 
the younger child. How then shall we begin the teaching 
of history to our little ones? Again we find our answer in 
the Report of the Committee of Seven: “One way of 
arousing interest and of conveying historical information 
at the age when ideas of time and place relations are 
imperfectly developed, but when interest in individuals is 
keen arfd active,” is by biographies of characters promin- 
ent in history. In English history, for instance, the follow- 
ing might be chosen: Alfred, William I, Richard I, 
Warwick, Elizabeth, Sidney, Raleigh, Cromwell, Pitt, 
Clive, Nelson.Gladstone. This list, of course, may be modi- 
fied or enlarged, and the characters studied in connection 
with lessons in language and geography. Indeed it is 
quite essential that even the younger children in our 
schools should know something of prominent characters 
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in the history of all nations, as an introduction to the 
actual study of text-books. 

Mount Airy, with younger pupils, uses “simple stories 
in manuscript lessons, prepared by the teachers, to excite 
the general interest of the pupils in the subject,” and 
later on, “simple text-books preparatory to the more 
formal study of the subject.’”” Advanced pupils use 
Montgomery’s and Niver’s English History. The full 
course in this Institution covers a period of from three to 
four years. In addition to the regular text-books, there 
is supplementary reading provided, selected by the teachers 
in charge of the work. 

The Minnesota School in its ninth year work has 
“daily printed lessons, introductory to English history.”’ 
Probably these lessons are prepared by the teachers. 
Each member of the class is expected to read Dickens’ 
“Child’s History of England,” and compositions are 
written about famous men and important kings. In the 
tenth year, for one term, Higginson’s and Channing’s 
English History to the time of Henry VIII is used. 

The Maryland School uses, as an introduction, “ Little 
Folks’ History of England,’’ by Ida Craig Knox. 

These three schools are cited because they have gone 
rather more into detail about mentioning the time spent 
on English History, and their methods of instructing 
younger children, both of which are very important. 

Not less than two years should be spent on English 
history—one year with simple lessons or stories adapted 
to children, and another year in the advanced class with 
a more formal text-book and collateral reading and writing. 
Many of the schools will say that they can not afford so 
much time, but if the lessons are taught in conjunction 
with geography, language, and reading, much time may 
be saved and interest in all subjects enhanced, with con- 
sequent encouraging results. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Ir is recommended that the study of nature or home 
geography be begun in the fourth grade, without a text- 
book, instruction to be given orally or in finger-spelling or 
writing. 

The meaning of direction, distance, and location are to 
be taught and, under form, the terms round, long, flat, 
circular, square, straight, curved, ete., to be taken up. 
The significance of terms having to do with size, such as 
length, breadth, and height, should be made clear, employ- 
ing for this purpose a ruler or tape line and making actual 
measurements of some object. 

Under the head of climate the subjects weather, clouds, 
storms, rain, hail, heat, cold, ete., must be explained. 
It is necessary that pupils be taught to express their ideas 
graphically by drawing sketches of such subjects as school- 
room, house, Institution, yard, town, city, county, State, 
country, or nation. * In this connection relief maps in sand 
or clay, showing surface variations, may be made. 

Excursions with the class into town or country are 
desirable, to observe and study industries, animals, plants, 
hills, valleys, and bodies of water of the locality in which 
the school is situated. Have the pupils record their obser- 
vations by means of written descriptions and drawings, 
and question them, and encourage them to question the 
teacher, concerning what they have seen on these trips. 

Pictures are believed to be of the utmost importance in 
the study of geography. A great many pictures should 
be shown to the pupils and sketches or diagrams drawn, 
when necessary, to enable them to get a clear compre- 
hension of certain subjects, many of which cannot be 
clearly presented in any other manner. This method is 


particularly helpful in explaining the importance of 
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various industries and the tools or machinery employed 
in them. 

Sectional maps are believed to be of great value. Have 
the pupils cut out of pasteboard maps of their States and 
of the United States, outlining the States and counties 
and cutting out each State and county. The maps should 
then be reassembled, each piece being replaced in its proper 
position. 

In the fifth grade the study of Tarr and McMurray’s 
“Introductory Geography”’ is to be begun and continued 
through page 110. The same book is to be employed in 
the sixth grade, covering pages 110-278. 

For the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades Tarr and 
MeMurray’s ‘Complete Geography” is recommended, 
the work being divided as follows: for the seventh grade, 
pages 1-131; for the eighth grade, pages 131-276; for the 
ninth grade, pages 276-464. 


In the tenth and eleventh grades physical geography is 
to be taught, employing Tarr’s “ Physical Geography”’ as 
a text-book, and dividing the work equally between the 
two grades. 

For supplementary reading the use of Johonnot’s 
“Geographical Readers,’ Payne’s “Geographical Nature 


Studies,” and Frye’s “Child and Nature,” is suggested. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


Not less than one hundred recitation periods of fifty-five 
minutes each should be allowed for a course in elementary 
physics. Forty of these should be devoted to experimental 
work by the pupils; sixty should be given to experiments 
and explanation by the teacher, and recitation by the 
pupils. 
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Each pupil should have a note-book in which he should 
copy (a) the list of apparatus used, with drawings of the 
same whenever possible; (b) the purpose of the experi- 
ment; (c) the results obtained. To save time, the teacher 
may write on the blackboard the list of apparatus and 
‘the purpose of the experiment: the results should invari- 
ably be written by the pupils, corrected by the teacher, 
and copied into the note-beeks by the pupils. This will 
form the basis of valuable training ™ language, besides 
teaching habits of neatness and accuracy of expression. 

The following text-books are recommended: ‘The First 
Book in Physies,”’ by J. A. Culler, Ph.D., published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co.; “ Physies for Grammar Schools,”’ 
by Charles L. Harrington, M. A., published by the American 
Book Co. Both books may be used to advantage in the 
school-room: Culler’s for study, recitation, and experi- 
ments; Harrington’s for experiments alone. The language 
of each book is simple and clear and should be readily 
comprehended by the average pupil who has been eight 
or nine years in schooi. 

Of course each pupil is not expected to perform all the 
experiments. The teacher should select those that will 
best illustrate the more important principles he wishes to 
teach. Several experiments should be performed illus- 
irating each of the following divisions of physics: Matter: 
Motion; Energy; Fluid Pressure; Balanced Forces; Heat: 
Magnetism and Electricity; Light. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGAL STATUS OF 
THE DEAF: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEAF- 
MUTES IN THE LAWS OF ROME, FRANCE, 
{NGLAND, AND AMERICA.*—VII. 


Chapter 1V.—Wills of Deaj-Mutes. 

The fact that a person is deaf and dumb does not of 
itself affect his testamentary capacity in English and 
American law. Even a totally illiterate deaf-mute is 
permitted to make a will through the medium of an inter- 
preter, provided only the ordinary provisions concerning 
wills are complied with.t In this respect our law is more 
liberal in its treatment of the deaf-mute than is that of 
countries wherein the modern civil law prevails.t 

* Concluded from the Annals for September, 1907, p. 388. 

tIn an article on the Natural Language of Signs written more than 
sixty years ago, Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet mentions having acted 
as one of the interpreters at the making of a will by an uneducated deaf- 
mute. The deaf-mute was about eighty years of age, and possessed 
some property which he desired to dispose of by will. In natural signs, 
the only method of communication he knew, he was able to indicate 
clearly the disposition he wished made of his property after his death. 
(Annals, i, p. 57.) 

See also the English case of John Geale, 3S. & T. 430; 33 L. J. P. 125; 
12 W. R. 1027; Annals, xxiii, 176-178. Probate of the will of Geale 
was at first refused on the ground of insufficient evidence of testator’s 
understanding of and assent to its provisions, but later motion to admit 
will was granted. The testator was a deaf-mute unable to read and 
write. He had dictated his will in natural gestures in the presence 
of the attesting witnesses. Before granting probate, the court required 
evidence on affidavit as to the signs used by the testator in showing 
his approval of the provisions of the will. 

See also the American case of Horatio N. Foster, which was tried 
before Judge Peters, at Machias, Maine, in January, 1882. (Annals, 
xxvii, 101-106.) 

tHoffbauer gives a somewhat extended account of a will made in 
signs by an uneducated deaf-mute in Hanover, in 1743. Three inter- 
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The wills of illiterate deaf-mutes are sometimes regarded 
with suspicion, but only to prevent fraud and not because 
of any incapacity of the deaf-mute himself to make a 
valid testament.* 

There is, of course, no question as to the capacity of 
a deaf-mute who really understands writing. In such 
cases the only question is whether the deaf-mute really 
comprehended the language of the testament, if no inter- 
preter was employed.t The validity of a will made by 


preters were duly sworn, and rather minute descriptions are given of the 
signs employed. (Hoffbauer, pp. 369-373.) 

Though an illiterate deaf-mute is permitted to dispose of his property 
by donations in civil law countries, he is forbidden the exercise of testa- 
mentary capacity because of inability to comply with any of the regular 
forms of testaments. 

*In order to prevent fraud, English and American courts have some- 
times taken the ground that proof should be required that a deaf-mute 
was capable of comprehending what he was about in executing a will 
or a deed. If the usual inference cannot be drawn from the mere 
formal execution, additional evidence is required to show that the testa- 
tor’s mind accompanied the will, that he knew what he was executing, 
and understood its provisions. To this extent there may be said to be 
a quasi-presumption of incapacity or rather the lack of the usual pre- 
sumption of capacity that results from the formal execution of the 
instrument, but this is the limit of the doctrine, which should be applied 
only in cases involving the wills of uneducated or partially educated 
deaf-mutes. [Weir v. Fitzgerald, 2 Brad. (N. Y) 42-67; 1 Redf. Wills, 
53 et seq., notes; Greenleaf, Evid. i, sec. 366; Goods of Owston, 2 8. & T. 
461; 6 L. T. 368; Rollwagen v. Rollwagen, 63 N. Y. 504; Moore v. 
Moore, 2 Brad. (N. Y.) 261; Reynolds v. Reynolds, 1 Spears L. (8. 
C.) 253.] 

+The rule has been asserted that the party offering the will of a deaf 
and dumb person for probate has the burden of proving that the tes- 
tator knew the contents and was not imposed upon. The necessity 
for this rule vanishes, however, in the case of educated deaf-mutes 
who are capable of communicating by writing, and the fact that the 
testator wrote the will might fairly be regarded as sufficient evidence, 
prima facie, at least, that he made it understandingly. (Wharton & 
Stillé’s Med. Juris. i, sec. 130; Jarman, Wills, i, chap. 3; Davis v. 
Rogers, 1 Houst. (Del.) 44; Redfern, Wills, i, chap. 3; sec. 5; Schouler, 
Wills, 94-98.) When the will has evidently been written by the deaf- 
mute himself, the burden of proving that he did not understand the 
provisions thereof should be on the parties attacking the will. 
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an educated deaf person should be determined in exactly 
the same manner as that of any ordinary will. 


Chapter V.—Deaf-Mutes as Witnesses. 


Deaf-mutism does not affect the capacity of a person 
otherwise qualified to give testimony or to act as a witness 
in a civil or a criminal matter. The testimony of a deaf- 
mute not understanding writing should be given through 
the medium of a sworn interpreter, and even though the 
deaf-mute is able to write and read writing, this method 
may be employed advantageously. The difficulty of 
making an illiterate deaf-mute appreciate the nature and 
sanctity of an oath has at times led to the exclusion of 
his testimony, even when it has seemed perfectly clear 
that such testimony was reliable. 

It was formerly presumed that deaf-mutes from birth 
were incompetent as witnesses, but no such presumption 
now exists, and when a deaf-mute is produced in court 
his testimony may be elicited by any means necessary 
to the end, the sign language generally proving to be the 
most satisfactory method of communication.* 

As early as 1786, the testimony of an uneducated deaf- 
mute was given full credence in England, and since that 
time illiterate and partially educated deaf-mutes have 


*1 Greenleaf, sec. 366; Jones, sec. 737; McKelvey, p. 290; State 
v. Howard, 118 Mo., 127; 248. W. 41. 

“A deaf and dumb person who understands the nature and sanctity 
of an oath is a competent witness if any person can be found who can 
communicate to him by signs the questions asked, and in particular 
his answers to the court and jury, or if he can write and read writing 
and thus receive questions and give answers.” (Am. and Eng. Enc. 
of Law, vol. 8, art. The Deaf and Dumb.) 

The leading English cases are: Ruston’s case, Rex. v. Bartlett, 1 
Leach C. C. 408; Phillip’s Evid. p. 14; Morrison v. Lennard, 3 Car. 
and Payne, 127; 14 E. C. L. 238; Martin’s case, Alison’s Prac. Crim. 
L. Scot. 436; Bartholomew v. George, Kent Sp. Ass, 1851; Best Prin. 
Evid. p. 144. 
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repeatedly been called upon to act as witnesses in England 
and America.* 

The testimony of even an illiterate deaf-mute child 
deserves consideration and credence when it is evident 
that he has been an eye-witness of the events he describes, 
though on this point there is an important decision to 
the contrary.t 


*In Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence (vol. i, p. 855) is cited a Scotch 
case wherein a deaf-mute named Shaw was the principal witness. 
When the court found it apparently impossible to make Shaw under- 
stand the nature of the oath, although those who knew him testified 
to his honesty and trustworthiness, it held that he could not be sworn 
and he was accordingly rejected. In the Ruston case, which occurred 
in 1786, though the witness was deaf and dumb from birth, and had 
never received any literate education, his testimony was accepted 
because his sister professed to be able to communicate to him by signs 
true notions of the moral and religious nature of an oath. Had a 
competent interpreter thoroughly understanding the language of signs 
been employed in the Shaw case, he would undoubtedly have been able 
to find in Shaw sufficient moral sense to warrant the acceptance of his 
testimony by the court since Shaw had possessed all his faculties until 
seven years of age. 

One of the early Av.nerican cases involving the question of a deaf- 
mute’s comprehension of the religious obligation of an oath was that 
of Snyder v. Nation. (5 Blackf. Ind. 295.) The deaf-mute was exam- 
ined by signs and it was found that he knew that perjury was punishable 
by law, but he apparently could not appreciate the religious obligation 
of an oath. But the judge allowed him to give his testimony after the 
interpreter had been duly sworn. The case was appealed, but the 
ruling of the trial court was affirmed. 

Some of the reported cases involving the capacity of deaf-mutes 
to act as witnesses are: Commonwealth v. Hill, 14 Mass. 207; Ritchey 
v. People, 23 Colo. 314; State v. DeWolf, 8 Conn. 93; 20 Amer. Dec. 90; 
Skaggs v. People, 108 Ind. 53; State v. Howard, 118 Mo. 125; People 
v. McGee (N. Y.), 1 Den. 19; State v. Weldon, 39 S. C. 318; Kirk v. 
State, 37 S. W. Rep. 440; Quinn v, Halbert, 55 Vt. 228; Territory v. 
Duran, 3 New Mexico, 134; Annals xxxi, pp. 272-281; Sixth Conf. 
Prin. pp. 176-179; State v. Burns (Iowa, 1899), 78 N. W. Rep. 681. 

+The question whether an uneducated deaf child may be a competent 
witness was before the Supreme Court of New Mexico in 1884. Pro- 
fessor Fay gives a full report of this most interesting case in the Annals 
(xxxi, 272-281) and voices the opinion of educators of the deaf when 
he fully agrees with the dissenting Judge Bristol that “if the law of 
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In general deaf-mutism has no effect on the capacity 
of a witness to give valid testimony concerning matters 
which his deafness would not prevent him from under- 
standing. On some occasions the courts have accepted 
the testimony of: dedf-mutes having little education in 
preference to that of witnesses possessed of all their facul- 
ties. As a witness then the deaf-mute’s capacity is ap- 
proximately normal.* 


evidence in no way opens the door for testimony such as was offered 
by the deaf-mute witness in the case described, then the law in this 
respect is certainly at fault, and the sooner it is changed, either by 
judicial precedent or by legislation, the better.” (Territory v. Duran, 
3 N. M. 134.) 

*There is some difference of opinion as to the manner in which the 
testimony of a deaf-mute witness should be obtained, but it is generally 
held that the method should be employed that is likely to prove most 
accurate. (State v. Howard, 118 Mo. 127; Morrison v. Lennard, 3 Car. 
and Pay. 127; Bartholomew v. George, Kent Sp. Ass. 1851; Best’s 
Prin. Evid. 119.) 

Deaf-mutes have frequently been summoned as witnesses in murder 
trials and their testimony, usually given through a sworn interpreter 
by means of the sign language, is of the same weight as that of other 
witnesses. If the law required a deaf-mute able to write or speak to 
give his testimony orally or in writing, the results in many cases would 
not be so reliable as when a competent interpreter is employed. To 
stand a rigid cross examination in a foreign language would be an 
impossibility for most people, and to expect a deaf-mute with an imper- 
fect command of English to undergo such an examination without 
any explanation of terms he has most probably never encountered 
before is to require him to do what is not required of other citizens. 
Hence, when {an interpreter can be of service, as he can in the 
majority of {cases in which deaf-mutes are involved, he should 
always be near at hand. He should be a competent, reliable person 
who would not be unfair or unjust to either side. It might be well that 
the interpreter be an expert sworn to represent the court. 

Sometimes an interesting question regarding the manner of giving 
testimony arises in cases where deaf-mutes have received their training 
in what are termed pure oral schools. It would seem natural to expect 
that pupils from such schools would be able to stand an examination 
to the best advantage either by speech and speech reading or by writing, 
but it has frequently been found that in order to secure justice for all 
parties concerned recourse must be had to an interpreter thoroughly 
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Chapter VI.—Education and Classification. 


The term deaj as defined by statute means too hard-of- 
hearing to be taught successfully in a class of hearing 


conversant with the language of gestures when the deaf-mute has 
received only a primary education. In cases where he has learned to 
use the English language readily, his examination is conducted in 
writing unless an interpreter is requested. But even when writing 
is employed, unless an interpreter is present to keep the deaf person 
informed as to the general progress of the trial, the most satisfactory 
results cannot be obtained, for very few of the deaf even when well 
educated are sufficiently expert in lip-reading to follow accurately and 
intelligently the proceedings in a court-room without the aid of an 
interpreter. It seems only reasonable that in all important cases 
in which deaf-mutes are involved competent interpreters should be 
provided. The question of interpreters in general is discussed in 
volume 17, Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, but the treatment of the subject 
is very inadequate so far as interpreters for the deaf are concerned. 

Sometimes objection has been raised to permitting a witness to give 
testimony through an interpreter when able to write. Such objection 
should not hold when it is evident that the deaf-mute’s command of 
English is very imperfect. In a recent Virginia case, a deaf-mute girl 
sixteen years of age, of average intelligence, but only about half through 
a common school course, having about the same command of English 
that the average hearing child of eight or nine possesses, was kept on the 
stand for seven hours one day and five hours the next, all the examina- 
tion being conducted in writing. Though the examination could have 
been completed in a fraction of the time had the interpreter who 
expected to be called upon been permitted to assist, the court allowed 
the objection of the defence to hold, and the witness was required to 
answer entangling questions which she did not fully comprehend until 
she was mentally and physically exhausted. Naturally she became 
confused and made some conflicting statements. Had she been per- 
mitted to tell her story in the only language she fully understands, 
her testimony would have had far more weight. 

As a general rule, in such cases interpreters are called upon, and 
deaf-mute women with little or no literate education have successfully 
maintained actions for assault or seduction against hearing men who 
have fascinated them. 

Dr. H. P. Peet cites an interesting New York case wherein the deaf- 
mute was able to communicate with her sister in a “patois of lip- 
signs” and successfully maintained an action against the man who had 
seduced her. (Rep. 4th Conv. pp. 63-73.) 
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children in an elementary school.* For all such it is the 
duty of the State to provide special education. There 
are many degrees of deafness, and different methods of 
instruction should be adapted to individual needs. The 
need of the deaf-mute from birth or early infancy is impera- 
tive, and the State owes it to itself not only to provide 
for all such persons the means of intellectual and moral 
development, but to make their education: compulsory.t 

Every deaf child has as much right to receive a free 
public school education as has any hearing child, and 
since the deaf child’s lack of hearing debars him from 


InJa somewhat similar case Dr. I. L. Peet was called as an expert 
and by his testimony as to the distinctness and explicitness of the 
charge made by the uneducated deaf-mute witness, the decision was 
given against the side he had been called upon to assist. In this case 
the deafness had not been sufficiently profound to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of speech in the ordinary way. (Rep. 6th Conf. Prin., p. 179.) 

In a murder trial in Ohio about twenty years ago, the testimony 
of a deaf-mute boy about ten years of age was given more weight than 
that of some other witnesses. The boy’s testimony was received 
through a sworn interpreter whose familiarity with the sign language 
made it possible for as free communication to be had with the deaf 
witness as would have been possible with a hearing child of like ability. 

In a Baltimore case about thirty years ago the testimony of a deaf- 
mute who was the principal witness is said to have been mainly respon- 
sible for sending the two defendants to the gallows. 

In a recent case in Danville, Virginia, a negro was convicted mainly 
on the testimony of a deaf-mute. In two other cases in that State, 
the testimony of deaf-mutes who were the principal witnesses was 
accepted. The lawyers for the defence tried in every way to confuse 
the witnesses without success. No question was raised as to the relia- 
bility of the sign language as a means of obtaining the testimony. 

*56 & 57 Vict. c. 42, sec. 15; Cal. Pol. Code (1899), sec. 2241. 

+Frequently parents do not appreciate the great need-of their deaf 
children for the best education obtainable. It seems right, therefore, 
that the State should require that the education of the deaf be com- 
pulsory in all cases. Within the past fifteen years the education of the 
deaf has been made compulsory in Ohio, Washington, Oregon, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Kansas, Minnesota, Maryland, and North Carolina. In a 
number of other States the education of the deaf can be enforced under 
the general compulsory education laws. 
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learning language in the natural way and makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to acquire an education, the State 
owes it to him and to itself to do all it can to prepare him 
for useful citizenship. Free education should be provided 
for all the deaf by every State, and whenever necessary 
the parents or legal guardians of deaf children should be 
compelled to place them in schools provided for their 
education, or else be forced to give them private instruction 
of equal grade. 

Schools for the deaf are not charitable institutions and 
should not be so classed or regarded.* To class the deaf 
with the mentally and the morally defective, and to have 
their schools managed by the same trustees or boards of 
control that conduct the affairs of penal and reformatory 
institutions and hospitals for the insane, is not only an 
injustice to the deaf but gives the people generally erroneous 
conceptions of the nature of such schools and the capabili- 
ties of the pupils. In some States, schools for the deaf 
are properly recognized as a part of the educational system 
of the State. In others they are unwisely classed with the 
correctional and so-called charitable institutions. The 
consequence is that in the latter there is often a tendency 
to regard the deaf as mentally and even morally defective: 
So long as the law of a State classes the deaf with the 
insane, the idiotic, and criminal classes, just so long will 
the general public regard them as degenerates. Protests 
are being made by the deaf and their friends against this 
unjust classification which tends to prevent the recognition 
of the proper legal status of the deaf.t 


*A valuable paper on “Schools for the Deaf and for the Blind not 
Charitable Institutions” was presented by Professor Fay at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Special Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association, in Boston, in 1903. (See Rep. N. E. A., 1903; 
Annals, xlviii, pp. 346-355.) 

tAnnals, xlvi, 318-323; 345-346; also Resolutions of National 
Association of the Deaf, at Norfolk, Va., July, 1907. 
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Chapter VII.—Civil and Criminal Responsibility. 


The question of responsibility in the case of a deaf-mute 
as in that of any other person is one of mental capacity, 
and as has already been shown there is ‘no longer in this 
country any presumption of incapacity in ordinary matters 
simply because of deaf-mutism. In fact, in English and 
American law to-day the deaf-mute, even though illiterate, 
is generally acknowledged to have the capacity to make 
contracts, deeds, and wills, to manage his own affairs, 
and in short, to enjoy as free exercise of his civil and 
political rights as he is capable of. Therefore, it seems 
that the presumption that formerly existed (and _ still 
exists) that an illiterate deaf-mute who commits a crime 
has not sufficient understanding to be brought to trial 
and punished therefor, is out of all harmony with the 
modern doctrine that deaf-mutism is not a cause of mental 
or legal incapacity. 

When an uneducated deaf-mute commits a crime, his 
responsibility therefor should be presumed until hismental 
incapacity is proved. Though the totally or partially 
illiterate deaf-mute may be unable to appreciate the finer 
shades of distinction as to his legal rights and duties, he 
is seldom so devoid of moral and legal accountability as 
to be wholly irresponsible. He should be held accountable 
for his acts or else be restrained of his liberty whenever 
by his acts he interferes with the safety of society. It 
seems unnecessary to revert to the old presumption of 
idiocy when deaf-mutes practically without education 
are accused of crime: the presumption of sanity should 
be held to apply, and instead of making it incumbent upon 
the prosecution to prove capacity and ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, it should devolve upon the 
defendants to prove incapacity am! want of liability as 
in any other case, 
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At the present time there are comparatively few totally 
uneducated deaf-mutes in our own country. There are 
many who have been able to acquire only a primary educa- 
tion, but the majority of these should be held accountable 
for their acts. Deaf-mutes who have enjoyed but a brief 
period of residence at a special school for their instruction 
should be presumed to be responsible for their torts and 
crimes. The deaf who have enjoyed the full benefit of 
the courses of study usually afforded in the State schools 
provided for them should be held to as high a degree of 
accountability as the average citizen. 

In the early history of the common law, when very 
little was known as to the real nature of deaf-mutism, it 
was very difficult to try a deaf-mute who had committed 
a crime. Even persons who had become deaf in child- 
hood were often unable to communicate with any degree 
of freedom with any but their most intimate friends, and 
then only on ordinary matters. Especially was this true 
of that class of deaf-mutes who would be most prone to 
crime. Accordingly, when a person was arraigned for a 
criminal offence and did not respond to the question 
whether he was guilty or not guilty, it was found necessary 
to discover whether or not he stood mute by the visitation 
of God.* Brooke cites a case wherein a man arraigne:| 
for felony during the reign of Edward III was remanded 
to prison as he could neither hear nor speak.t Crompton 
expresses a doubt whether a man unable to hear and speak 
ean be put on trial for a criminal offence because of his 
inability to plead to the arraignment. Almost a century 
later Sir Matthew Hale said: “A man who is surdus. et 


*Stephens: “Commentaries on the Laws of England,” vol. i, pp. 
297-298; also Pollock and Maitland: “History of English Law.” 

+Brooke’s “Grand Abridgment,” tit. Crown, 107, 217; 2 Hawkins’ 
“Pleas of the Crown,” 2, note 2; 1 Hale, 34; H. P. Peet, 4th Conv., 
89-90. 
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mutus a nativitate is in presumption of law an idiot, the 
rather because he hath no possibility to understand what 
is forbidden to be done or under what penalties. But if it 
appear that he hath the use of understanding, which many 
of that condition discover by signs to a great measure, 
he may be tried, and suffer judgment and execution, though 
great caution is to be used therein.’’* 

Sir Matthew Hale’s statement was perhaps not too con- 
servative for his day. Little was then known as to the 
capacity of the uneducated deaf-mute. But even Hale 
admits that if a deaf-mute from birth have the use of under- 
standing, he should be brought to trial. To-day there 
should be no presumption of idiocy or mental incapacity 
when a deaf-mute accused of crime is put on trial, for even 
when his education has been wholly neglected, he is not 
necessarily totally ignorant of his duties and responsibilities. 
He has more or less definite ideas concerning what he is 
forbidden to do and what the penalties are for certain 
violations of law; especially true is this if he has had oppor- 
tunities for associating with many people or has lived in a 
city or town. If he has been isolated and has had no 
opportunities to observe the conduct of others, he will 
necessarily have a much more limited knowledge of his 
own obligations, but nowadays there are in this country 
few deaf-mutes so woefully ignorant that they do not 
know that the violation of law entails punishment. The 
illiterate deaf-mute’s ideas of moral responsibility may 
be hazy; he may not appreciate the finer distinctions 
as to right and wrong, but he is not an idiot or an imbecile 
and should not be so presumed in law. 


*This quotation from Hale’s Pleas of the Crown is given by Beck, 
Ewell, Peet, and Magrath, and is cited in many cases involving deaf- 
mutes, 

+Much has been written regarding the mental condition and the 
moral responsibility of the uneducated deaf and dumb. To impress 
the public with the great need of the deaf for special education many 
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The education of the deaf should be compulsory and 
deaf-mutes should be presumed to be responsible for their 
acts just as are other citizens. The uneducated andthe 
partially educated deaf-mute should be presumed to be 
capable and responsible until evidence is shown of inecapa- 
bility and irresponsibility. In the great majority of cases 
the deaf are mentally, morally, and legally responsible, 
and it is a great injustice to the class to presume a deaf- 
mute accused of crime to be incapable and irresponsible 
because of deaf-mutism. 

Educated deaf-mutes are not often accused of crime. 
They are as a rule law-abiding citizens, and may be found 
in practically all the walks of life, justifying to the fullest 
extent the wisdom of the State in providing for their 
education. But the instances in which uneducated ceaf- 
mutes have been charged with serious violations of the 
rights of others are unfortunately numerous; and this is 
true also of those who have received but a limited education. 

The crime against property of which the deaf-mute 
is most frequently accused is larceny. Unless he has 
received some degree of literate instruction it is difficult 
for him to practise fraud. Even the most illiterate deaf- 


of the early educators unconsciously exaggerated the truly sad condition 
of the average deaf-mute without education. Some of the earliest 
teachers of the deaf before they learned to communicate freely with them 
came to the conclusion that uneducated deaf-mutes were incapable of 
the exercise of reason, that they comprehended neither law nor duty, 
neither good nor evil, and were assimilated rather to beasts than to 
men. When such were the views of teachers of the deaf, it is not 
strange that the law should have regarded the uneducated deaf as inca- 
pable of being tried for crime. 

But as the subject of deaf-mutism came to be better understood, 
it was discovered that deaf-mutes differ from other men only by the 
privation of a single sense: that they reason, judge, and reflect; and 
if education exhibits them in the fuli exercise of intelligence, it is only 
because nature has endowed them with intellectual faculties. (See 
Guyot, pp. 13-54, giving the opinions of Cesar, Sicard, Eschke. Also 
I. L. Peet, Annals, xvii, pp. 65-94.) 
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mute knows that it is wrong to steal. He may at times 
make an error of judgment as to what constitutes theft, 
but if he has the degree of intelligence possessed by the 
average uneducated deaf-mute, he knows that it is a crime 
to steal, and to excuse him from punishment is to encourage 
him in his wrong doing.* To mitigate his punishment 
may be considered humane, but to place him in a reforma- 
tory where he could receive instruction would be a wiser 
course for the State, unless on the advice of experts he 
should be pronounced incapable of sufficient development 
to justify it. 

The method of procedure has been practically the same 
in all such cases. If the accused gives evidence of intelli- 
gence and understands the nature of the proceedings, it 
is generally held that he is responsible, but the court and 


*Where deaf-mutes of sound mind but of a low order of intelligence 
are indicted for larceny and then excused by a mistaken sympathy on 
the part of judge or jury, a great wrong is done not only to the deaf- 
mute himself, but to the deaf as a class. Deaf-mutes know that other 
people are punished for theft, and they expect to be punished if detected. 
When excused without punishment, they are led to believe that because 
of their deafness they are given greater license. It also opens the way 
for pretended ignorance on the part of educated deaf-mutes and makes 
it not uncommon for criminals to simulate deafness hoping thereby 
to escape with a lighter punishment. Such instances are not uncommon 
in France and Germany, whére deaf-mutes are not held to so high a 
degree of responsibility as in this country. 

Dr. I. L. Peet says: “‘The deaf-mute, however uneducated, always 
displays a keen appreciation of the rights of property—knows pretty 
clearly what belongs to himself and what belongs to others. And that 
he steals with contrivance and in secret is a proof that he knows he 
will be punished if detected. For this class of offences, therefore, it 
would seem as though moral,if not legal responsibility, could be attrib- 
uted to him, though his unfortunate condition should certainly move 
his judges to leniency in pronouncing sentence upon him. And this 
is the view that has prevailed in the more recent cases.’”’ (Annals, 
xvii, pp. 85-86.) But Dr. Peet does not mean that leniency should be 
shown to the educated deaf-mute in such cases; in fact, he states that 
no such leniency ought to be shown him as to the uneducated deaf- 
mute. 


the jury are too often inclined to exercise undue leniency. , 
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Deaf-mutes both educated and uneducated are occa- 
sionally charged with the usual order of crimes and mis- 
demeanors.* Whenever it cannot be proven that the 


Two of the English cases often referred to are Rex v. Jones and 
Rex v. Steele: in the former an uneducated deaf-mute was indicted 
for felony and tried before Justice Blackstone, convicted and trans- 
ported; in the latter a deaf woman who could speak, but who could 
apparently neither write nor read the lips to any extent, was indicted 
for grand larceny, and standing mute, the jury empaneled found her 
mute by visitation of God. She gave evidence of intelligence, was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for seven years. 
(Rex v. Jones, 1 Leach C. C., 102; Rex v. Steele, 1 Leach C. C. 451; 
cited by Beck, Peet, Ewell, and Magrath.) 

In Queen v. Berry, a deaf-mute who had stolen a watch and other 
articles was not convicted because of the inability of the court to 
make him understand the nature of the proceedings. He was accord- 
ingly remitted to prison to await Her Majesty’s pleasure. (Reg. v. 
Berry, 1 Q. B. Div. 447; 34 L. T. 590; 45 L. J. M. C. 123; 13 Cox C. C. 
189; Annals, xxiii, pp. 65-66.) 

See also, Commonwealth v. Hill, 14 Mass. 207. . 

In State v. Holicky, Butte, Montana, District Court, March, 1905, 
one Holicky,a deaf-mute having little education, was accused of having 
stolen a check for $102.80 payable to bearer. Circumstantial evidence 
was strong against Holicky, but as the trial jury had already found not 
guilty three defendants against whom proof had at first seemed posi- 
tive, the evidence was held insufficient and the case dismissed. The 
deaf-mute in this case was provided with interpreters perfectly familiar 
with the sign language. 

In State v. Board, Circuit Court, Winchester, Ky., a colored deaf- 
mute having some education was sentenced to the penitentiary a few 
years ago for robbing a ticket office. It was held that he knew stealing 
was an offence punishable by law, and that he was responsible for 
his acts. 

*Deaf-mutes are sometimes arrested for vagrancy. They should 
be, especially when they have had the benefits of an education. Deaf 
beggars should not be encouraged. The better class of deaf people in 
most of the States have long endeavored to educate the publie in 
this matter. 

Many cases of pretended deaf-mutism are due to the practice of 
giving alms to those who are supposed to be deaf and dumb. Deaf- 
mute beggars and imposters who claim to be deaf-mutes should alike 
be arrested, and the latter should be dealt with severely. 

It is said that William A. Rockefeller, the father of John D. Rocke- 
feller, represented himself as a deaf and dumb peddler when he first 
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accused is not mentally responsible, and cannot appreciate 
the distinction between right and wrong, the law should 
be permitted to take its course. 


went to Richford, N. Y. The truth of the incident is not vouched for, 
but for any one to pretend to be deaf and dumb for the sake of getting 
trade through mistaken sympathy should be an indictable offence. 
It was made so in New York in 1886. (Pen. Code, sec. 570; Annals, 
xxxi, 295.) 

More than twenty-five years ago, in referring to the unfortunate 
exemption of deaf-mutes from the laws passed about that time in sev- 
eral States for the repression of tramps and beggars, Professor Fay said: 
“There is no reason why able-bodied deaf-mutes should not have a 
settled home and support themselves by honest labor, as we are happy 
to say the great majority of them do. While the legislators who made 
this exception were doubtless influenced by a kindly impulse, the effect 
of their action is to insult a respectable class of the community, who 
neither need nor desire such favors; to encourage in habits of idleness 
and vagrancy the few among them who are already inclined thereto; 
and to suggest an easy mode of imposture to swindlers in general, many 
of whom, by feigning this misfortune, will bring great and undeserved 
discredit upon the deaf and dumb as a class.”’ (Annals, xxiv, 194.) 

Deaf-mutes are sometimes sued for slander. In Anne Slavin ». 
Bella McArthur, the lawyer for the defense put in the plea that his 
client was a deaf-mute, and the court dismissed the case on the ground 
that as signs and not words had been used the complainant should have 
brought suit for assault instead of for abusive language. Undoubtedly 
the court erred in stating that signs could not be made the basis of an 
action for slander. (Annals, xxvii, 311-312.) 

There have also been occasional trials of uneducated or partially 
educated deaf-mutes accused of rape. In a Tennessee case some years 
ago a colored deaf-mute was sentenced*to the penitentiary for life 
because of attempted rape of a white girl. In a case tried in the supe- 
rior court at Hartford a few years ago a deaf-mute having some educa- 
tion was sentenced to the State prison at Weathersfield when convicted 
of rape and attempt to murder. 

But the cases in which assaults have been made upon deaf women 
by hearing men have been far more numerous. Seduction with promise 
of marriage has also been common. In such cases the testimony of the 
victim has usually been admitted in the sign language, though protests 
have sometimes been made against the admission of an interpreter when 
the deaf-mute was able to write. When the deaf-mute does not pos- 
sess a fluent command of English, the court should always permit the 
use of a sworn interpreter to assist in cases of this sort. (See State 
v. DeWolf, 8 Conn. 93; 20 Am. Dec. 90.) A long line of cases might 
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Sometimes, however, cases arise in which an uneducated 
deaf-mute, or one having but a meager education, commits 
a crime under the impression that he is only protecting 
his own rights.* Such instances, however, are unusual 
and demand exceptional treatment. 

Finally we come to the question whether a deaf-mute who 
has taken the life of his fellow man should ever receive 
the death sentence as the penalty of his crime. In theory, 
it is still ineumbent upon the prosecution to prove the 
sanity of the accused and his ability to distinguish clearly 
between right and wrong, thus reverting to the old 


be cited here but as few of them are in the State reports the list would 


be of little use. 

A deaf-mute was accused some years ago of fraud in changing the 
number of acres in a gift of property made him by his father from 
four to forty. The father claimed to have made the discovery some 
time later, but on examination in court the deed was found to be bora 
fide, and the son won, (Ford v. Ford, New Haven.) 

*Bébian has recorded an amusing instance in which an officer of 
justice accompanied by two assistants went to the cottage of a peasant 
having a deaf and:dumb son, to make an attachment of the peasant’s 
property. While the officer was engaged in making an inventory, 
the peasant attempted to drive away a heifer into a place of conceal- 
ment. On being discovered, he was overpowered by the two assistants, 
and was dragged back by one while the other drove away the heifer. 
The deaf-mute son seeing, as he thought, the right of property invaded 
and his father maltreated, fell upon the aggressors and put them all 
toflight. Later, when father and son had been summoned before the 
court for this grave offence against the law, the deaf-mute recognized 
his late antagonists and bore himself as if he expected praise for his 
recent achievement. He was acquitted on the ground that being 
ignorant of the processes of law, he had only obeyed the law of nature 
in defending his father ard his property. (Bébian’s Journal, i, p. 39, 
translated by Barnard, N. A. Review, 1834.) 

A somewhat similar case occurred in Missouri recently. A partially 
educated deaf-mute named Simmons, when charged with horse stealing 
said that the man from whom he had taken the horse owed him money 
and had refused to pay him though he had repeatedly tried to get what 
was due him for labor. He had taken the horse thinking thereby he 
would get what was due him. Though he should have known better 
it might happen that he did not. If his previous record was blameless 
the average jury would be inclined to show leniency. 
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presumption of idiocy. It remains to be seen whether in 
future cases this ruling will be followed.* In practice, 
at least, deaf-mutes who have been convicted of a capital 
offence have not been sentenced to pay the death penalty 
in England and America.t 

There is no valid reason why an educated deaf-mute 
of sound mind and understanding should not be made to 
suffer the same penalties that the law inflicts upon others 
for a like crime. His criminal status may properly be 
considered normal. Fortunately the instances in which 
educated deaf persons have been charged with the crime 
of murder have been very rare. In the books there seem ° 
to be no records of deaf-mutes of good education and 
sound mind having been convicted of this most serious 
crime. No stronger argument could be advanced for the 
compulsory education of the deaf when the many instances 
are considered wherein deaf-mutes without education 
have taken human life. 

Whether a totally illiterate deaf-mute who has taken 
human life should be required to forfeit his own in States 
wherein capital punishment is the penalty for murder, 
is a question difficult to answer. The decision would 
depend on the general intelligence of the accused, his 
previous record, his understanding of the affairs of every- 
day life. But there is certainly no reason to-day to pre- 
sume such a person as of unsound mind, irresponsible, 
or incapable of understanding the proceedings of a trial, 
as was almost necessarily done in the days when the 
problems of cdeaf-mutism were so little understood.t 


*Wharton and Stillé’s Med. Juris. i, see. 1101. 

+A number of instances are cited by Gomez, Berlich, Carpzovius, 
Finckelthaus, and Thier wherein deaf-mutes having little or no literate 
education suffered the death penalty in Europe during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. (See Guyot, pp. 111-114.) 

{Rex v. Dyson, R. & R. C. C. 523; 7 C. & P. 305, note 32; also case 
of Jean Campbell, in Scotland. Both of these old cases are referred 
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Perhaps it might reasonably be held that a totally 
uneducated deaf-mute who could have but the most imper- 
fect ideas of the laws and of the proceedings of a trial 
should be considered incapable of murder in the first degree, 
but that he might be found guilty in the second degree. 
It would be far more reasonable to find an ignorant but 
not absolutely unintelligent deaf-mute, who had evidently 
deliberately taken the life of a human being, guilty of the 
crime but with extenuating circumstances, as is done in 
France, than to pronounce him of unsound mind and order 
his confinement in an insane asylum, when he is not insane, 
but only uneducated. 


to by Beck, Peet, Ewell, and Magrath. Held that accused could not 
be tried because of inability to understand legal proceedings. 

In State v. Draper, the jury was informed that the presumption of 
sanity did not apply in the case of a deaf and dumb man, but that it was 
incumbent upon the prosecution to prove that the accused had capacity 
and reason sufficient to distinguish between right and wrong as to his 
act at the time it was committed by him and had a knowledge and 
consciousness that the act was wrong and criminal and would subject 
him to punishment. [Houst. Cr. C. (Del.) 291.] 

In justice to the deaf as a class any deaf-mute who commits a crime 
should be presumed sane and responsible. If deaf-mutes are granted 
capacity to do all other acts, they certainly have the capacity to make 
them presumably responsible for their crimes. This is true of totally 
illiterate as well as of the partially educated deaf. It should be incum- 
bent on the defense to prove insanity, irresponsibility, or inability to 
comprehend the proceedings, and if the prosecution is able to show that 
the accused by his previous record has furnished evidence of good general 
ability, the jury and the court should be slow to acquit or to pronounce 
the accused irresponsible. 

Dr. H. P. Peet was of the opinion that in certain cases an uneducated 
deaf-mute should be held morally and legally responsible though 
entirely illiterate. His line of reasoning supplied to him unofficially 
by a learned New York judge led him to the conclusion that a deaf- 
mute who could be communicated with intelligently by signs or other- 
wise, who understood that murder was wrong and was punishable 
by the law, who was of sound mind and understanding, ought to be held 
responsible, and if convicted could under the law be sentenced to pay 
the death penalty, though he suggested that such a person might perhaps 
more justly be convicted of murder in the second than in the first degree. 
(Fourth Convention, pp. 93-97.) 
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Fortunately the percentage of illiteracy among deaf- 
mutes is rapidly decreasing in this country, and it is to 
be hoped that in the not far distant future there will be 
here no deaf-mutes who will not rightly be held morally 
and legally responsible for their acts, civil and criminal 
Even when an uneducated deaf-mute commits a crime, 
he is not devoid of responsibility: his position should be 
assimilated to that of a minor rather than to that of an 
insane person. For the defense to attempt to set up the 

Dr. I. L. Peet, in discussing the same question a quarter of a century 
later, took the ground that a totally wneducated deaf-mute was not 
morally or legally responsible, but defined the totally uneducated deaf- 
mute to be not one simply without literate education, but one who had 
had no means of obtaining a general conception of his rights and respon- 
sibilities because of his unfavorable environment and who had no means 
of communication with other people. (Annals: xvii, 65-94.) 

But there are very few deaf-mutes who are so ignorant of their rights 
and ‘liabilities that they could be rightfully considered totally unedu- 
cated and morally and legally irresponsible: hence, the presumption 
should be that all deaf-mutes are responsible. 

Among the early cases are: Rex v, Dyson, and Rex v. Pritchard, 
7C. & P., 303, 305; E. C. L. 517, 518, note; State v. Harris, 8 Jones 
L. (53 N. C.) 136; 78 Am. Dec. 272; Annals, xiii, 35-52; Queen v. 
Draper, cited in Annals, xxxiii, 284, and xxxv, 86-87; State v. Bodine, 
(N. Y.), Annals, xvi, 64; xvii, 89; xviii, 279. In practically all these 
cases it seems that the accused were at least partially responsible, for 
in none was there any proof of insanity or imbecility. 

In State v. Bodine,. the accused was ordered to be placed in the 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, at Auburn, N. Y. There were no evi- 
dences that Bodine was insane; he was bright, quick to learn, but 
possessed a violent temper. It is certain that an asylum was not the 
proper place for him. If on trial he had been found guilty, he deserved 
punishment: if innocent, he deserved acquittal and an opportunity 
to obtain an education: 

In a French ease tried at Loiret in April, 1889, the two criminals, 
the victim, and the principal witnesses were all deaf-mutes. Both 
writing and the sign language were made use of in the proceedings. 
The argument of the defense that the accused parties were of inferior 
intelligence and did not appreciate the degree of the crime led the jury 
to bring in a verdict of ‘‘Guilty, but with extenuating circumstances,”’ 
and the sentence was a term of years at hard labor. This seems a more 
logical course than to confine persons of sound mind in an insane asylum. 
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plea of insanity or imbecility in all criminal cases involving 
deaf-mutes is a reflection on the general intelligence and 
capacity of the deaf as a class and should not be tolerated. 
In the opinion of deaf-mutes themselves who were without 
literate education until after they had arrived at an age 
of discretion, the illiterate deaf-mute should, in the majority 
of instances, be held responsible for his crimes. 

In recent years a number of deaf-mutes of a low order 
of intellect and of little education have been convicted of 
manslaughter and sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of years.* Undoubtedly this course is the right one. It 
will have a wholesome effect on the small percentage of 
deaf-mutes inclined to crime to know that deaf-mutism 
and illiteracy cannot be made the plea for excuse from 
responsibility. 

The education of the deaf should be compulsory in all 
cases: this is a duty the State owes all its children. Then 
the deaf man should stand in the same position before 
the law that any other citizen occupies, and let the pre- 
sumption in all cases be in favor of full capacity. This 
is what the educated deaf of the country would have. 
At meetings of their associations, local, state, and national, 
they have repeatedly protested against the tendency to 
classify the deaf with the feeble-minded, the insane, the 
incorrigible, and others of like classes, generally referred 

*In State v. Davis, tried in Cincinnati, in March, 1875, the judge in his 
charge to the jury said: “The fact that one or more of his (the accused 
deaf-mute’s) senses was impaired or lost would not render him irrespon- 
sible in the commission of the crime charged, if he had sufficient mental 
capacity to understand the situation in which he was placed and to 
resolve and determine upon the commission of the act.’”’ Annals, xx, 
192.) 

State v. McComb, tried in Circuit Court, Hopkinsville, Ky., Oct, 
1888. A colored deaf-mute, intelligent but illiterate. 

State v. Barnes, tried about four years ago in Somerset, Ky. Barnes 
was below the average deaf-mute in intelligence, and had but little 
education. 
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to as ‘defectives,’ since among the deaf as a class there 
is no greater tendency to mental, physical, and moral 
degeneracy than among hearing people. 

In view of what has already been said in this chapter 
regarding the recognized rights and the consequent respon- 
sibilities of the deaf whether educated or uneducated, 
there is no need for extended summarization of the develop- 
ment of the legal status of the deaf in English and American 
law. 

On the whole, it may be said that the status of the deaf 
more nearly approximates the normal in this country 
than in any other, but the progress made since the best 
days of the Roman Empire is not so great as has generally 
been supposed. [ven to deaf-mutes who were notably 
deficient in intelligence the Roman law centuries prior 
to the time of Justinian granted the protection of legally 
appointed guardians, and it afforded uneducated deaf- 
mutes who gave evidence of ability the right to do such 
legal acts as could be performed without the use of speech 
or writing. To the deaf man who could write were granted 
such legal privileges as did not require the use of oral 
formule, and the deaf*who could both speak and write 
were considered capable of exercising all their rights and 
privileges. Thus it seems that had the literate education 
of the deaf-mute from birth been considered possible in 
the best days of the Roman Empire, the problems involving 
the legal status of the deaf would for the most part have 
been solved by the great jurists of ante-Justinian times. 
But since the uneducated deaf of those times were neces- 
sarily debarred from all formal acts involving speech and 
writing, misconceptions arose in early French and English 
law as to the real status of the deaf and dumb in the law 
of Rome. And unfortunately the habit of following 
precedents has served to perpetuate even to the present 
time some{of thelfalse notions regarding the capabilities 
of the deaf. 
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Happily, however, the active work of the deaf them- 
selves has done much during the recent past to prove 
beyond a doubt that there is no longer need for any 
presumption of incapacity or irresponsibility because of 
deaf-mutism. May the time soon come when there will 
be general and complete recognition of the normality of 
the mental, moral, industrial, and legal status of the deaf. 


I desire to express my appreciation of the assistance 
afforded me in the preparation of the foregoing paper by 
all who responded to requests for information regarding 
cases invclving the deaf. 

ALBERT C. GAW, 
Assistant Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr. Amasa Pratt, Superintendent of the Ohio Institu- 
tion from 1883 to 1890, died suddenly August 8, 1907, at 
his home in Columbus, Ohio, from valvular heart trouble, 
aged sixty-five. Mr. Pratt was graduated from Williams 
College in 1865. He taught in the Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia Institutions for several years and was for nine years 
President of Oahu College in Honolulu before going to 
Ohio. After leaving the Ohio Institution he was connected 
with the Columbus Latin School and more recently with 
the Central Paper Company. He was an active worker in 
the church and the community. At the memorial services 
held in his honor in the First Congregational Church a high 
tribute was paid to his character and services by the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden and others; “the consensus of 
opinion among the speakers was that Mr. Pratt had had 
the most successful life of any member in the history of 
the church, in spite of the fact that by an unfortunate in- 
cident he was shut out from the kind of work for which he 
was best fitted.” 
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Mr. VAN Praaaz, Director of the Training College 
and School of the Association for Oral Instruction, London, 
ingland, died suddenly June 28, 1907, of heart disease, 
aged sixty-two. He had just completed the annual exhibi- 
tion of his pupils and his closing words, “Gentlemen, I have 
finished,” were still ringing in the ears of the assembly 
when death came upon him. Mr. Van Praagh was born in 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, and was trained as a teacher 
of the deaf by Dr. Hirsch of that city. He introduced the 
oral method into England in 1866, and was at first connected 
with the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home. Mr. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, visiting that school in 1870, wrote: “It is the only 
school in Great Britain where articulation is taught as it 
should be.” In 1872, aided hy the Baroness Rothschild 
and others who wished to make the work unsectarian, he 
established the School and Training College for Teachers 
at Fitzroy Square and remained at its head until his death. 
Always a warm advocate of the oral method and of day- 
schools, he vet joined heartily with men of different views 
in their efforts to promote the welfare of the deaf. 


Mr. W. H. Ho.uanp, Superintendent of the Texas School 
for the Colored Deaf from its establishment in 1887 until 
1898, and again from 1904 until 1907, died suddenly of 
paralysis of the heart at his home at Mineral Wells, Texas, 
May 27, 1907. While he labored under the disadvantage 
of having had no previous experience with the deaf, he was 
a man of education and intelligence and a good executive 
officer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


School Items.—The “School Items” usually published 
in the September Annals, consisting chiefly of notices of 
the resignations and appointments incident to the beginning 
of a new school year, were omitted this year an account of 
the absence of the editor during the summer. As the next 
number after the present one is to contain a complete list 
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of teachers in connection with the schools in which they are 
employed, it seems scarcely worth while to take space to 
publish those items now. 

We mention, however, the following four changes in heads 
of schools, which have taken place since the May number 
of the Annals was printed: Mr. Cyrus E. White has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Reuben E. Stewart in the Nebraska School; 
Mr. James D. McLaughlin, Miss Dora Donald in the South 
Dakota School; Mr. J. H. W. Williams, Mr. N. A. Cravens 
in the Texas School; and Miss Eleanor B. Worcester, Miss 
Frances E. Gillespie in the Mystic Oral School. Mr. White, 
Mr. Williams, and Miss Worcester are experienced teachers 
of the deaf, Mr. White having taught for eight years in the 
Minnesota School after graduating from the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, Mr. Williams for eight years in the 
Texas School after having served inthe sameschool assteward 
and book-keeper for eleven years, and Miss Worcester in the 
Clarkeand Mystie Oral Schools. Mr. Stewart, we are glad to 
know, is not lost to the profession; he is now teaching in the 
IowaSchool. Miss Donald hasreturned to her former position 
as Superintendent of the South Dakota School for the Blind. 

We note with regret the retirement from the profession 
of three of its brightest members: Miss Katharine Fletcher 
of the Clarke School, Mr. Paul Denys of the Ontario Insti- 
tution, and Mr. Edward J. Hecker of the Indiana School. 

An important event in the history of the Indiana School 
was the laying of the cornerstone of the new schoolhouse 
May 31, 1907. The principal address was given by Mr. R. 
O. Johnson, Superintendent; there were also addresses 
by J. F. Hanley, Governor of the State, Dr. William H. 
De Motte, of the corps of instructors, Dr. Henry B. Brown, 
President of the Board of Trustees, and a poem by Miss 
Olive Sanxay, of the corps of instructors. 

A Progressive School.—Looking over the school papers 
that have accumulated during the editor’s absence of five 
months, it is gratifying to find evidence that in at least one 
school there are marked signs of progress. The Colorado 
Index announces that the Colorado School has not only 
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added 120 acres to its property, and erected and equipped 
fine buildings, but has also determined that only the best 
teachers shall be employed,and that in order to obtainthem 
suitable salaries shall be paid. “The standard set is high, 
viz., a diploma from some creditable institution of learning, 
at least a full year’s attendance at a normal school for special 
training, and two years of successful experience in the work. 
The amount of salary paid shall depend wholly upon merit, 
and the teacher who has reached the point where further 
growth is impossible will not be retained.” 

New Schools.—A department for the deaf has been opened 
in connection with St. Olaf College at Northfield, Minnesota. 
The College is under the charge of the Lutheran Church, 
and the department for the deaf is intended especially for 
the higher education of persons of that denomination. 
Mr. Lars M. Larson, formerly of the New Mexico School, 
it at its head. 

A public day-school was opened in Seattle, Washington, 
in September last under the charge of Miss M. Ina Smith, 
formerly of the Milwaukee and San Francisco Schools and 
more recently of the Sacramento School. The class is 
taught in a room of the Longfellow Publie School. 

The Jamestown Exposition.—The Ohio, North Carolina 
(Raleigh), and Virginia Schools had exhibits of school work 
in the Jamestown Exposition. The Virginia exhibit was 
in charge of a lady who kept it in perfect order and gave 
information concerning the work. The Goodson Gazette 
says the exhibits of these schools and of several schools for 
the blind showed to great advantage in comparison with 
those of common schools. 


The Edinburgh International Conference.—The full Report 
of the valuable Proceedings of the Edinburgh Conference, 
of which Mr. Story gave an abstract in the last number of 
the Annals, will be sent to America, post free, for seventy- 
five cents. Address Mr. E. A. Illingworth, Institution for 
the Deaf, Henderson Road, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Mr. Giulio Ferreri has published an interesting abstract 
of the Proceedings of the Conference, with comments of his 
own, mostly commendatory, upon its leading features. He 
includes with it a report of the Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Congress on School Hygiene held in London, August 
5 to 10, 1907. His report is entitled “La Causa dei Sor- 
domuti ai Congressi Internazionali di Edimburgo e di Londra, 
Luglio—Agosto, 1907, Relazioni e Commenti,’’ Roma, 
Tipografia di Giovanni Balbi, 1907, 8vo, pp. 74. 

Congress on School Hygiene.—The Second International 
Congress on School Hygiene was held in London, England, 
August 5-10, 1907. Section Nine was devoted to schools 
for the deaf and the blind. Mr William Van Praagh, who 
died just before the Congress met, had been most active in 
organizing this section and the loss was deeply felt. The 
attendance was small. Mr. B. St. John Ackers presided at 
the meetings. Papers were read on “The Educational 
Treatment of the Deaf in all the Stages from Impaired 
Hearing to the Totally Deaf” by Dr. James Kerr Love; 
“Deafness in Infaney—The Problem of the Deaf School 
Child,” by Macleod Yearsley, F. R. C. 8.; “ Deaf-Mutism, 
Its Diagnosis and Prevention,” by Arthur Cheatle, F. R.C.S., 
and “The Hygiene of the Teeth and Mouth in Schools for the 
Deaf,” by Giulio Ferreri. Mr. Roorda of Holland, Mr. 
Dupont of Paris, Mr. Hansen of Denmark, Mr. Addison of 
Glasgow, and others took part in the discussions. 

Conventions of the Deaf.—Conventions of the deaf, in some 
cases taking the form of alumni meetings and in others of 
meetings of State associations, were held last summer at 
Danville, Kentucky; Columbus, Ohio; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Rockland, Maine; St. Paul, Minnesota; Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Washington, D.C. Perhaps there were others 
that escaped our notice. There was also a largely attended 
Convention of the National Association at Norfolk, Virginia. 
At the Kentucky Convention notable features were the un- 
veiling of portraits of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and of 
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William D. Kerr, and the presentation of tablets in memory 
of John A. Jacobs and Samuel B. Cheek. 


“Hereditary Deajness.’’—In Biometrika, an English journal 
for the statistical study of biological problems, for March, 
1906 (vol. iv, part iv), there is a long article entitled 
“Hereditary Deafness,” by Edgar Schuster, M. A., Francis 
Galton Research Fellow in National Eugenics in the Univer- 
sity of London. In this article the author applies “the 
newer methods of statistics,’ introduced by Mr. Francis 
Galton and developed by Professor Karl Pearson, to the 
data collected by the editor of the Annals several years ago 
and published in the Appendix to “ Marriages of the Deaf 
in America” (Volta Bureau, 1898). 

The purpose and methods of the article are entirely 
different from those of the original work. Its purpose is to 
ascertain how far the inheritance of deafness corresponds 
with that of other characters that have been investigated 
by previous contributors to Biometrika, viz., stature, span, 
and eye color in man, and coat color in horses and hounds. 
The writer therefore pays no attention to the tables and 
conclusions of the author of “Marriages of the Deaf in 
America,” but deals only with the “Tabular Statement of 
Marriages” contained in the Appendix to that work. To the 
figures there given he applies the mathematical formule 
for correlation tables devised by Professor Pearson. 

Mr. Schuster finds that the results for the inheritance of 
deafness, so far as relates to the correlation between fathers 
and children and mothers and children, are approximately 
the same as those previously ascertained by similar methods 
for the inheritance of other characters. The “correlation 
coefficients” he obtains for the inheritance of deafness are 
.54 for fathers and children and .535 for mothers and children, 
The mean value of parental inheritance of stature in man, 
as previously ascertained, is .506, of span .459, of eye color 
.494, of coat color in horses .522, in Basset hounds .524, 
in greyhounds .507. The value obtained for fraternal 
correlation in the inheritance of deafness (.74) is much 
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larger than for other characters in man (mean value .5) 
“but it does not differ much from the values obtained for 
coat color in horses and dogs and for certain characters in 
waterfleas and aphides.”’ 

Some material gathered by Mr. Schuster from English 
sources, but including a much smaller total number of cases 
than the American collection, gives similar results. 

Mr. Schuster warns his readers that the results obtained 
ean only be regarded as provisional, since the data on which 
they were based were not collected with a view to the con- 
struction of correlation tables, and are therefore not particu- 
larly well suited to that purpose. 

In an abstract of the article accompanying the number of 
Biometrika containing it, the statement is made that “an 
important point—the normal or even more than average 
fertility of deaf-mutes—is brought out.”” We find nothing of 
the kind in the article itself. The writer of the abstract 
must have been misled by the statement of the article 
that “there is a certain amount of reason for believing 
that families containing a deaf-mute member are in reality 
somewhat larger than those that do not.’”’ The statement 
does not refer to families in which one or both of the parents 
are deaf, but to families in which one of the children is deaf, 
and consequently has no reference to the fertility of deaf- 
mutes. 

Dr. Elliott’s Text-Books.—Dr. Richard Elliott, Head- 
master of the Royal Asylum, Margate, England, commem- 
orates the fiftieth year of his work as a teacher of the deaf 
by publishing the third edition of his “ Lessons in Elementary 
Language for the Deaf” of which the first edition was 
reviewed in the Annals, xxxvi, 143, and the second, xliii, 
134; he also publishes the second edition of his “ Lessons 
in Articulation and Lip-Reading,” of which the first edition 
was reviewed in the Annals, xli, 119. The latter work has 
received some revision. It is interesting to note, as an 
indication of the great progress that has been made in oral 
teaching within recent years, that when Dr. Elliott began 
to teach articulation the method he found in use in his 
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school taught only one sound for each vowel, so that the 
pronunciation of a sentence was very different from that 
of hearing persons. The opening sentences of the Lord’s 
Prayer became thus: “ Awr fatha wech at en havn; Haloed 
be thi nam; Thi kengdam cam; Thi wel be dan en arth 
as et es en havn; Gev as thes dae awr dale brad,” ete. 
Reports of Schools.—We have received tbe following reports 
of schools (published in 1906): Georgia (Forty-first) ; North 
Carolina (Raleigh) ; Pennsylvania Home (Eighth) ; (published 
in 1907): American (Ninth Biennial, Ninetieth and Ninety- 
first annual) ;Groningen (Netherlands), Improved Instruction. 
New York (Fortieth); Jews’ Home (London, England); New 
York (Eighty-eighth) ; Oral Instruetion (London, England) ; 
Oregon (Eighteenth Biennial); Viinersborg (Sweden). 
Errata.—In the September Annals on page 326, there 
should be a space between lines 7 and 8 to separate the 
group ending “‘—amp .. . lamp” from the group beginning 


“ld... cold.”’ On page 327 the following words should 


be inserted between lines 2 and 3: “taught and a good one 
to begin the exercise with. It is”—so that the sentences 


” 


shall read: “Take the dipthong “ou;’ it is the first one 

taught and a good one to begin the exercise with. It is 
1 

composed of the two elements “ar” and “oo” and readily 


lends itself to our practice.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wanted: An experienced oral teacher to have charge of a class of 
seventh grade pupils in an oral school. Address “E,’’ care of the 
editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

I am once more so situated that I could re-enter the school room as 
an instructor of the deaf, and should be glad to hear from any one 
desiring a teacher for the manual department. I have taught in the 
Indiana School eight years, and in the Illinois School thirteen years. 

Laura C, SHERIDAN, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
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